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Teaching Aids 


Point Four: ““A Bold New 
Program” (p. 5) 


Digest of the Article 

The Point Four program got its name 
because it was the fourth point in the 
program outlined by the President in 
his Inaugural Address on January 20. 
It calls for an initial appropriation of 
$45,000,000 to place our technical ser- 
vices at the disposal of free peoples in 
backward areas. The action contem- 
plated is not unilateral, for the U. S. 
Government has asked for the coopera- 
tion of the United Nations and private 
enterprise in our country. 

Among the ways private business is 
to be encouraged to participate in rais- 
ing standards in backward areas is in- 
surance of American the 
Export-Import Bank against losses due 
to hostile government actions, and tax 
adjustments to reduce the impact of 
double taxation at home and abroad. 
The work of private business and the 
U. N. program is considered in separate 
articles. 


investors by 


Activity 

Watch newspapers and magazines for 
news of Point Four. Clip articles, edito- 
rials, cartoons, etc., and place them, 
with source and date, in your scrapbook. 
Write a synopsis of new developments 
in the Point Four program after Con- 
gress meets. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” Oct. 26th 
issue, p. 3-T. 


Where Help Is Needed (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


This article and the accompanying 
map show the vast areas of the world 
which are underdeveloped. Among the 
projects envisaged are the Jordan Val- 
ley Authority in the Middle East, com- 
bating disease and developing the water 
power and agricultural resources of 
Africa, intensified irrigation in India, 
the Yangtze River dam in China. This 


for This Issue 


program would raise the food and in- 
dustrial production of backward areas 
immensely. 


Map Work 

1. Find each of the areas mentioned 
in the article on the map. Which coun- 
tries are in the Middle East? 

2. Study the keys to the map. Which 
areas are indicated as partly developed 
onthe map? Which European countries 
are indicated as developed? Which 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
are indicated as underdeveloped? 

3. How does the population of the 
underdeveloped areas compare with the 
population of the developed areas? 
With the partly developed areas? 

4. In which area is the annual in- 
come of the people greatest? 

5. Compare the purchases from the 
U. S., per person per year, of the de- 
veloped, underdeveloped, and _ partly 
developed areas? If Point Four were put 
into action, how might purchases from 
underdeveloped areas be affected? 


The U. N. Shows How (p. 9) 


Discussion Questions 

1, What plans for aiding underdevel- 
oped nations has the Economic and 
Social Council recommended to the 
General Assembly? 

2. What is the fundamental purpose 
of the Economie and Social Council? 

3. Describe briefly how the following 
specialized agencies of the U. N. can 
help raise the living standards of under- 
developed areas: FAO, UNESCO, IRO, 
WHO. 

(This article offers an excellent op- 
portunity for review of the materia] on 
specialized agencies in the KEY issue, 
Oct. 5, pages 23-24.) 


Point Four Means Business! 

(p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

American businessmen been 
placing their technical “know-how” at 
the service of people in backward areas 


have 


for a long time. Along with engineers, 
health and education experts, they have 
been selling goods and services in other 
nations for decades. 

U. S. corporations have built facto- 
ries in other lands and have shared in 
the development of native industries. 
Iran’s young king, for example, has em- 
barked upon a program of improvement 
recommended and implemented by an 
American firm. In Latin America, a 
Rockefeller corporation has engaged in 
a number of projects which will even- 
tually yield a profit, including introduc- 
tion of hybrid corn and building of fish- 
freezing plants. In Liberia, an American 
company is producing lumber, cacao, 
peanuts, and coffee in previously un- 
tapped regions. 

Aim 

To have students understand the part 
that is being played by private Ameri- 
can capital irf the development of back- 
ward areas. 


Assignment 

1. What is meant by “know-how”? 
Give examples. 

2. Explain “partnership capitalism.” 
3. How has American capital assisted 
in the development of (a) Latin Amer- 
ica; (b) Liberia? 

4. Discuss the connection between 
President Truman’s Point Four and 
American business relations with back- 
ward areas 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that Amer- 
ican businessmen do business in back- 
ward areas without support of the U. S. 
Government? 

2. Why have a number of American 
corporations been organized for the spe- 
cial purpose of developing foreign na- 
tions? What kind of work have they 
been doing? 


Can We Afford to Share Our 
“Know-How” with the 
World? (p. 12) 

Digest of the Arguments 
Opponents of Point Four argue that 

the plan amounts to a division of our 

wealth among the poor of the world and 
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that we haven’t enough to make living 
standards elsewhere comparable with 
our own; that there is abundant need 
for investment in our own backward 
areas right here at home; that our Gov- 
ernment is facing ever larger deficits; 
that backward areas are not likely to 
become markets for our goods in the 
forseeable future; that the program is 
being handled capably by private enter- 
prise already in the field; and, finally, 
that we require all surplus funds for 
strengthening our armed forces--this will 
be a real service to backward areas. 

Proponents hold that an impoverished 
world is a threat to peace and an invita- 
tion to totalitarian governments to take 
over. The relatively small amount the 
President has requested will be insur- 
ance against such eventualities; nor does 
it follow that we must cut our military 
appropriations because of the Point 
Four program. The President’s plan en- 
courages private industry to make in- 
vestments in backward areas even to the 
extent of urging insurance of such 
investments to prevent losses. Resultant 
benefits will include an expanded world 
market for our goods. Since U. N. par- 
ticipation is an integral part of the plan, 
it will strengthen the U. N. 


Activity 

A round-table discussion in class. 
About four students may be asked to 
supplement their reading of this issue 
with other articles listed in “Tools for 
Teachers,” Oct. 26 issue, ‘p. 3-T, or in 
current issues of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Both proponents 
and opponents of the program should 
be represented on the round-table. A 
moderator should get the discussion 
started with a brief statement. The in- 
terchange among pupils should be fol- 
lowed by questions and comments from 
the floor. A student secretary may 
record the arguments pro and con on 
the blackboard. The moderator can 
summarize. 


Is It Para-Graphic? (p. 17) 
Aim 

To give your pupils practice in organ- 
izing and writing paragraphs. 


Motivation 

Think back to your last composition. 
Do you tend to write one- and two- 
sentence paragraphs? 


Topics for Discussion 

What determines the number of para- 
graphs in a composition and their ar- 
rangement? What are the three ingre- 
dients of a good paragraph? Explain in 
your own words the meaning of the 
terms, unity, coherence, and emphasis. 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
November 23, 1949 


No issue—Thanksgiving Holiday 


November 30, 1949 

Foreign article: What Are the Chances 
for International Atomic Energy Con- 
trol? Pro-and-Con: Should the Federal 
Government have power to forbid 
strikes in industries essential to public 
health and welfare? Commager series: 
“The Tree of Liberty,” by Elizabeth 
Page. 

Short story: “All That Glitters Is Not 
Brass,” by Joaquin Vega. How to Read 
an Essay. Young Voices. 


December 7, 1949 
National article: The Southwest (sec- 
ond in series on U. S. regions). Trans- 
portation series: Long-haul Trucking. 
Inside Washington: They Roast Presi- 
dents Alive! (The Gridiron Club). Also: 
foreign article, short story. 


December 14, 1949 
Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights—full text and background mate- 
rial. 








What is a topic sentence? Is it always 
the first sentence in a paragraph? Ex- 
plain. What are the three main types 
of connective? Give examples of each. 
Can you identify the part of speech in 
every case? Can you think of any con- 
ditions where the one- or two-sentence 
paragraph might be very effective? 
Explain. 


Activities 

1. Read your pupils sample para- 
graphs from their last set of composi- 
tions. Ask for comments and suggestions 
on how the paragraphs may be im- 
proved. 

2. Ask your pupils to clip from re- 
cent newspapers and magazines two ex- 
amples each of a good and a bad para- 
graph. Discuss these in class. 

3. Call your pupils’ attention to the 
box announcement on the “Roundup” 
page of Senior Scholastic (page 18 of 
this issue). How do they feel about the 
big and little problems facing the world 
today? Examples: control of atomic 
energy; Federal aid for bright but needy 
pupils who want to go to college; ex- 
pense-paid college educations for foot- 
ball stars; teen-age drivers. Ask them to 
express their views on any one of these 
or other controversial issues in three or 
four well-constructed paragraphs. Have 
the class vote on the three best compo- 
sitions. Then send the winners to Round- 


up Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. The best con- 
tributions will appear on Senior Scho- 
lastic’s new “Roundup” page. Watch for 
it in future issues! 


What Did | Do? (p. 19) 
Aim 

To use this story as an incentive to 
your pupils to do more creative writing. 


Motivation 

Remember your first “formal” date? 
What were your reactions before, dur- 
ing, and after the big occasion? 


Topics for Discussion 

How old do you think Tom is? 
Eugenia? Do you draw any conclusions 
from their respective ages? Explain his 
feeling chat he has found the girl he will 
love forever. How does Tom’s attitude 
toward girls compare with that of his 
cousin, Douglas? Account for Tom’s 
pre-date jitters. What gives him the 
impression that Eugenia likes him and 
is flirting with him? Even at this stage 
of developments, do you get any indi- 
cation that Eugenia doesn’t feel about 
Tom the way he feels about her? Ex- 
plain. Discuss Eugenia’s reaction to the 
movies. Comment on the greeting she 
gets from the three boys in the conver- 
tibler Discuss her actions at the country 
club dance and the spot in which they 
put Tom. Did*Tom lose Eugenia be- 
cause of something he did or didn’t do? 
Explain. Why does Tom envy Douglas? 
Do you think that the author of this 
story understands young people? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
Activitiy 

Have your students write a poem, an 
essay, a story, or a one-act play based 
upon their first date. Read and discuss 
the best contributions in class. 


Add Thanksgiving! 

In addition to the list of Thanksgiving 
aids for classroom celebrations in “Tools 
for Teachers” (p. 3-T), here’s a new one 
that’s just come in: We Gather Together: 
The Story of Thanksgiving, by Ralph 
and Adelin Linton (Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1949), $2.00. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


_ (See page 24) 


I. Facts on Point Four: A. 1-D; 2-P; 
3-U; 4-D; 5-U; 6-D; 7-U; 8-D. B. a-7; b-1; 
c-5; d-3. C. a-1; b-4. 

II. Pro and Con: 
5-C; 6-P. 

III. What Did I Do? Best answer to no- 
score question—2; a-2; b-3; c-2. 

Word to the Wise:—What’s the Gadget?: 
l-awl, 2-washer, 3-crane. 


1-P; 2-C; 3-C; 4-P; 
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FOLKS LOVE THEIR CHILDREN, EDDIE, AND 
EXPECT YOU TO HELP KEEP THEM SAFE WHEN THEY'RE 


By 


GOING AND COMING FROM SCHOOL. 





| ALWAYS DO, MR. ESPER. | OBEY THE SLOW-DOWN LAW 
IN SCHOOL ZONES AND STOP FOR THE SAFETY PATROL! 


GOOD. ALWAYS TREAT THE PATROL WITH RESPECT— 
iT SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR THE CHILDREN. 





REMEMBER THAT SCHOOL BUSES ARE 
SCHOOL ZONES, TOO. 


1 ALWAYS COME TO A HG 
COMPLETE STOP WHEN THEY © 
TAKE ON OR LET OFF 


PASSENGERS. 


























AND HERE AGAIN, IF A SAFETY 
PATROL IS PRESENT YOU 
SHOULD DO WHAT HE SAYS. 





AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
( per 100 000 persons ) 


AGES 5-14 ALL AGES 


li 




















1922 1947 1922 1947 





AL: THIS CHART PROVES THAT IT PAYS TO FOLLOW THE RULES. 
IT SHOWS THAT SINCE 1922 WHEN SCHOOL SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION WAS BEGUN, FATALITIES IN AGES 5-14 DROPPED 27%. 
EDDIE: THAT'S REAL PROGRESS. LET'S HOPE WE CAN DO 
EVEN BETTER. 











White sdewall tires ond overdrive 
optionol of extra cost 


YOUR FORD, 


KING-SIZE BRAKES WILL STOP IN TIME. 
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WHEN THE SAFETY PATROL SEES 


YOU BET, MR. ESPER, AND 
THAT “LIFEGUARD” BODY MAKES 
FORD SAFE ALL AROUND. 


HE KNOWS THOSE 
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Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to be 
on Expert Driver.” Use post cord or clip this coupon. 
FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Noeme___ a —— 
(piece pi iet ploondy | 


EXPERT. 
DRIVER! 
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Say What‘. 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to challenge Ray Rine’s title 
as the “top teen-ager purchaser of U.S. 
Savings Bonds.” (“Understanding the 
News,” Oct. 5). 

I have purchased 96 Savings Bonds 
in the last six years. That amounts to 
about $2,400 worth of Bonds. [Ray 
Rine’s record was $2,000 worth—Ed.] I 
work in a drugstore and do some car- 
tooning which is how I earned most of 
my Bond money. 


Dennis D. Dunn 
Walkerton (Ind.) H.S. 


Dennis D. Dunn—"'The Challenger’ 


Dennis’ cartooning business must be 
a prosperous enterprise. He wrote to 
us under his own very official-looking 
letterhead which reads: Dennis D. 
Dunn—Humor-At-Large. His motto: 
“Let Us Build Up Your Ad with a Car- 
toon.” 

When we wrote to ask for Dennis’ 
picture (above), we learned that in addi- 
tion to his part-time jobs, he manages 
to find time for an impressive list of 
non-paying jobs. He is president of the 
senior class at Walkerton H.S., editor 
of the school paper, a junior councilor 
of the Demolay, and treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Sunday School: Quite a 


7 You Please! 


spectacular record! Any challengers?— 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

A student in my town allowed me to 
read his Oct. 5 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic. I enjoyed it thoroughly, but 
would like to correct one small errér. 


In your “Nations of the World” chart, | 


you listed The Hague as the capital of 
the Netherlands. Actually, Amsterdam 


is the capital. I have encountered this | 


mistake many times, both in Canada 


and in the United States. As I was born | 


and raised in Holland, I like to correct 
the error whenever possible. Of course, 
Dutch students often make a similar 
mistake in saying that New York, 
rather than Washington, is the capital 
of the U.S. 

I agree that it is difficult to figure out 
which city is the Dutch capital, be- 
cause all the government buildings and 
offices are in The Hague, and when 
Queen Wilhelmina ruled, this city was 
her residence. The palace is not used 
now, because Queen Juliana and her 
family live elsewhere. 


C. Pruyser 


Bow Island, Alberta, Canada 


Mr. Pruyser is right. The official 
capital of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is Amsterdam—not The Hague 
(shame on us!). But we wish that Mr. 
Pruyser would tell us why. A “capital” 
of a country is usually the seat of that 
country’s government or the city in 
which the head of state resides. Both 
the parliament and cabinet of the Neth- 
erlands meet in The Hague, and even 
the Queen’s official residence is there. 

When we queried the Netherlands 
Information Bureau on this point, we 
were told that the reason was “tradi- 
tional”’—not logical. Traditionally, Am- 
sterdam has always been regarded as 
the capital of The Kingdom. In accord- 
ance with the constitution, the inaugu- 
ration of the King or Queen must be 
held in Amsterdam. Who are we to 
argue with tradition?—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I am binding all issues of your maga- 
zine together in one volume, so that 
when I graduate I'll have a four-year 
reference on the news of the world. 


Ricardo Recchia 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) HS. 








Gsterbrook 
Fountain Pens 
let you choose the 
right point for the 
way you write 


There’s a reason why students 
everywhere prefer Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens. It’s because this 
fountain pen offers personal 
point selection for every 
writing style—every 

writing job. Also, the 

«sturdy long-wearing 
Esterbrook you buy for 

school work is ideal 

for business use, too. 

And, best of all, an 

Esterbrook is 

not expensive. 
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Point Four 
‘A Bold New Program’”’ 


‘QO HELP the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more cloth- 

ing, more material for houses, and more 

mechanical power to lighten their bur- 
dens.” 

This is a nutshell version of the “bold 
new program” set before the world by 
President Truman in his Inaugural Ad- 
January 20. The President 
outlined the program as “point four” of 
the ways our nation can cooperate with 
other nations of the world. It marked 
still another milestone in our developing 
foreign policy. Because of this it was 
immediately dubbed with a_ label— 
“Point Four.” 

In this special examine 
Point Four from many angles, as out- 
lined at the bottom of the page. As a 
starter, we should ask ourselves: Just 
what is Point Four? How can it be car- 
ried out? 

In his Inaugural Address Mr. Truman 
offered a challenge to the people of the 
United States. Our nation, he said, can- 
not go on indefinitely giving or lending 


dress last 


issue we 


money and materials to needy people 
throughout the world. But there is 
something more we can do, without de- 
priving ourselves of anything. 

The United States leads the world in 
industrial and scientific “know-how.” 
Let us share this knowledge with oth- 
ers, with the more than one billion peo- 
ple who live “in conditions approaching 
misery.” By showing these people the 
way to a better life, we will help them, 
and indirectly help ourselves. 

In a speech early his month, the 
President made this claim: If the buy- 
ing power of the world’s underdevel- 
oped areas could be improved two per 
cent through American technical aid, 
our present American industry would 
have to run endlessly to keep up with 
the demand for goods. 

Mr. Truman, in messages to Con- 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


“Want to knock off some Communist allies?” 


gress in June and September, made 
these proposals for Congressional ac- 
tion: 

1. We should spend $45,000,000 for 
the first year of the Point Four pro- 
gram. This would be used as a starter. 
Much larger sums may be requested 
later. 

2. This money would be spent in a 
variety of ways. It would help to con- 
tinue certain programs already in exist- 
ence (see below). It would pay for our 
share of United Nations aid programs 
to underdeveloped areas. And it would 
be a starter in the Point Four program 
itself. 

Areas in Latin America, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Africa would 
be allotted parts of this money. It would 
be supplemented by what nations in 
these areas would put. up themselves. 
The first objects would be to lift health 
and education standards and to improve 
agricultural and industrial methods. The 
State Department would direct this part 
of the program. 

3. Equally important would be laws 
to encourage private business to share 
its technical knowledge with underde- 
veloped areas. : 

The President asked Congress for 
permission to work out new treaties 
with other nations. These treaties would 
make sure that U. S. business firms 


would get fair treatment overseas. They 
would prevent, for instance, a govern- 
ment from claiming for itself a factory 
after it had been built by U. S. busi- 
nessmen. 

Another encouragement to private 
business would be a new job for the 
U. S. Export-Import Bank (see KEY is- 
sue, Oct. 5, page 8). The Bank would 
be authorized to guarantee investments 
made by U. S. businessmen overseas. 
This would be a type of insurance. For 
instance, suppose an engineering firm 
invests money to build a power dam in 
Burma. Suppose that later the country 
is taken over by forces unfriendly to the 
U. S., and the dam is seized. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank would then repay the 
firm for its loss. Of course, business 
firms would have to pay something for 
this “insurance,” just as your Dad pays 
for accident insurance on his car. 

Finally, Mr. Truman has proposed 
that some changes be made in our tax 
laws. This would benefit U. S. business 
firms who may find that they are taxed 
for profits made in other countries by 
these foreign governments. At present, 
these firms must also pay taxes on these 
profits in the U. S. It is proposed that 
U. S. taxes in these cases be reduced. 

Congress has started to work on these 
proposals. Committee hearings have 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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OUR FRONT COVER, drawn by staff artist Francis Danovich, portrays a joyous scene of preparation 
for America’s first Thanksgiving Day. On that day the Pilgrim Fathers invited neighboring Indians 
to share the bounty of the first harvest. Today, more than three centuries later, the U. §. shares 


its bounty with less prosperous world “neighbors.” 


. 





Two thirds of the world’s people 
live in underdeveloped areas 


Where Help Is Needed 


HE map on the facing page tells 
a staggering story. It shows the 


vast areas of the world which are 
underdeveloped. “‘Underdeveloped 
areas” mean regions where outside help 
is needed to bring these areas up to a 
decent, productive standard of living. 
Can a single nation, or even the 
United Nations, bring better health, 
education, and modern production 
nethods to half the world in a short 
time? Of course not. The Point Four 
program and others related to it are in- 
tended to accomplish only a small part 
of the work to be This article, 
from the New York Times Magazine, 
tells where help is needed, where the 
industrialized nations of the world can 
assist others to a fuller, happier life. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: The first ma- 
jor application of the Bold New Pro- 
gram may well lie here. Illiterate, pov- 
erty-stricken and diseased, the Middle 
East is a natural breeding ground for 
trouble. If the breeding ground is to be 
eliminated, living standards must be 
raised. 


done 


Chinese coolies bear a heavy load. 


CNS photo from G lumette 


By WILLARD R. ESPY 


Mr. Espy is the author of the forthcoming 
book, Point Four—and Beyond. He believes 
in “the engineering approach to world peace.” 


Most widely known program for the 
Middle East is the Jordan Valley Au- 
thority, originally proposed by Walter 
Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the 
United States Soi] Conservation service. 
For a cuarter of a billion dollars the 
JVA would multiply by seven the 100,- 
000 acres now irrigated in Palestine. Its 
25 dams would conserve water, reclaim 
land, produce a billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year, make room for a mil- 
lion immigrants. It would restore the 
fruitfulness of Palestine—and 
eliminate the economic causes of pres- 
ent-day strife. 

There are other Middle East projects: 

Iraq: Former President Hoover has 
called for a $150,000,000 irrigation 
scheme that would open 3,000,000 
acres of the richest land in the world to 
another million settlers. 

Iran: The Morrison-Knutsen Compa- 


ancient 


ny of Boise, Idaho, has prepared a 
modernization program which includes 
hundreds of projects in the fields of san- 
itation, education and industry. (See 
“Point Four Means Business!” ) 

Euphrates Valley: A multinational 
authority has been proposed to provide 
power, navigation, irrigation and flood 
control for Iraq, Palestine, Syria, Leba- 
non, Sune Teale and Turkey. 

Afghanistan: The Morrison-Knutsen 
Company is at work here under gov- 
ernment contract, building dams, hy- 
droelectric plants, highways, factories 
and schools. 

Egypt: The Qattara Depression, an 
inland desert region, can be filled with 
Nile water to create 300,000 kilowatts 
of electric energy and to irrigate the 
fertile surrounding lands. 

Turkey: A state-guided industrializa- 
tion program is rapidly resulting in 
roads, irrigation systems, sanitation fa- 
cilities and schools. Proper aid, encour- 
aging the personal initiative of the 
Turks rather than the supremacy of the 
state, can raise Turkey again to the 
status of a prosperous power within a 
score of years. 


British and French Colonial 
Empires in Africa 


Already Britain and the United States 
are cooperating in a long-range plan for 
development of Africa. Included are 
programs for elimination of malaria and 
sleeping sickness, construction of com- 
munications system between the 
wealthy African hinterland and the sea- 
ports, development of the great hydro- 
electric resources of Rhodesia. Surveys 
on all these projects should be com- 
pleted by the end of 1950. 

Recent discovery of antrycide, a spe- 
cific for sleeping sickness, is expected 
to open an area four times the size of 
Argentina to settlement and cattle-graz- 
ing, creating a vast new supply of beef. 

In “Operation Groundnut” the British 
in East Africa are planning to meet Eu- 
rope’s desperate need for oils and fats, 
putting 3,000,000 new acres to work 
supplying peanuts which will give 50,- 
000,000 people a quarter of a pound of 
margarine every week. 

[However, recent reports show that 
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THE MAP on the opposite page was adapted 
from the New York Times. Note particularly the 
hew incomes of people in underdeveloped areas. 
Raising their stondards of living would also 
enable them to buy more goods from the U. S$. 
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this plan has met with difficulties and 
near failure. British Food Minister John 
Strachey that the project 
would take twice as long to complete 
and cost twice as much as originally es- 
timated, although its size would be cut 
by one third. ] 

The British hope in addition to pro- 
vide a vast African breadbasket for the 
United Kingdom by developing the 
Niger Valley Authority in British Ni- 
geria. 

Further up the Niger the French are 
well along toward transferring a sparse- 


disc le S€ d 


of savages int 


region that will 


ly settled country a pro- 
trade on equal 


Fresh 


ductive 


footing with the outside world. 
studies are now being made of plans ad- 
tent engineers to make 


ra Desert itself blossom 


vanced by com 
much of the Sah: 
again. To bring this about, the rivers 
that flow south fr Atlas Moun- 
would be and waters 
admitted from the Mediter- 
ranean to create an inland sea 
INDIA: Pessimists believe that India 
will outbreed any possible increase in 
Many students of popula- 
tion trends maintain, however, that in- 
dustrialization and adequate food would 
result in an early drop in birth-rate and 


an eventual] stabilization of population. 


m_ the 
tains dammed, 


would be 


food supply 


(See “Can the World Feed Three Billion 
Mouths?” in Oct. 19 issue.) 

The Director of Agricultural Produc- 
tion for India estimated in 1945 that 
intensified irrigation could food 
production between 50 and 100 per 
cent. India’s Bombay Pian, based on 
scores of new all-purpose dams, would 
irrigate more than five million addi- 
tional acres, conserve soil, control floods, 
and multiply her electric power by 
four, putting her in the first rank of in- 
dustrial nations. 

CHINA: At this writing there is 
doubt that China will long remain open 
to Western Only the West, 
however, can provide the titanic dams 
that are needed to end Chinese poverty. 
Foremost of them is the Yangtze Dam 
John Savage, former de- 
States Bureau of 


raise 


influence. 


projected by 
of the United 
Reclamation 

Bl cking the Yangtze 600 miles above 
Shanghai, -this structure will some day 
irrigate ten million acres, enable ocean- 
going boats to sail inland to Chungking, 
check floods, provide fertilizers and in- 
dustries. 


signer 


Dams increase China’s electric 
production fifteenfold within the next 
20 vears, adding as much electricity to 
her total supply as was used in 1936 by 


can 





“Our Program for Peace and Freedom” 
(As outlined by President Truman in his Inaugural Address, Jan. 20, 1949) 


“First, we will continue t un- 
faltering support to the U. N 
and we will continue to 
strengthen their au- 


effective- 


give 
and re- 
lated agencies 
search for ways t 
thority 


ness 


and increase their 


Second, we will continue our pro- 


world economic recovery 
This means, first of all, that we must 
keep our full weight behind the Euro- 


Recovery Program 


grams for 


pean ° 
“Third, we will strengthen freedom- 


loving nations the dangers of 
aggression 
“Fourth, \ nust embark on a bold 


m iking the benefits of 


against 


vances and _ industrial 
progress available for the improvement 
| underdeveloped 


half the 


ind growth of 
“More than 

world are living n conditions appr 

ing misery. Their food 

Thev are victims of 


] 
nomic life is 


areas. 
the 
ach- 


IS inade quate 


pe op of 


Their eco- 


dae ] 


| nitive and stagnant 


: 
i handicap and a threat 


Their poverty is 
, 


both to them more prosperous 


areas. For the first time in history, hu 


possesses the knowledge and the 
those 


manity 
skill te 
people 

“The U.S 
tions in the 


relieve the suffering of 


IS pre-eminent among na- 
development of industrial 


The material 


afford te 


; 
ind scientific te« hniques 


resources \V ic! al use 


for the assistance of other peoples are 
peo} 

limited. But our imponderable 

in technical knowledge are 


resources 
ct nstantly 
growing and are inexhaustible 

“I believe that we should make 
able to peace-loving peoples 
fits of our store of technical knowlec 
in order to help them realize their as- 
pirations for a better life. And in co- 


t 
operation with other nations, we should 


avail- 
the bene- 
] 


lge 


foster capital investment in areas need- 
ing development 

“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own 
food 


clothing, more material for housing 


more more 


and 


efforts, to produce 
more mechanical power to lighten their 


burdens. 

“We other coun 
their technological resources in 
dertaking. Their 


] 
warmly weicome d 


invite tries to pool 
this un- 
contributions w 

This should be 
operative enterprise in which all n: 
work together through the Unit 
tions and its specialized agencies \ 
ever practicable. It must be 
effort for the achievement 
plenty and freedom. 

“With the coo; 


private capital, agriculture and Jabor in 


eration of business, 


this country, this program can greatly 
industrial activity of other 
tise substantially their 


increase the 
nations and can 1 
standards of living.” 


France, Germany, the United Kingdom 
and Russia combined. If Donald Nel- 
son’s proposal for Chinese TVAs had 
been acted on four years ago, the Com- 
munists might not be overrunning China 
today. . 

And these are but a sampling. Simi- 
lar projects have been laid out for 
strife-torn Indonesia, great areas of 
Latin America—indeed, for almost ev- 
ery country of the world. 

[In Latin America the U. §. Export- 
Import Bank has granted loans to Bra- 
zil and Chile for construction of steel 
mills, to Mexico for building sugar mills 
and beef-canning plants, and to Haiti 
to develop a river valley. Help is needed 
in several nations to increase production 
of rubber, cinchona (for quinine), 
cacao, and rotenone (valuable as an in- 
secticide ). 

With help to develop rich natural re- 
sources and to improve health and edu- 
cation, many Latin American countries 
may find it easier to put democratic 
governments on a surer footing.] 





“Bold New Program” 
(Concluded) 


been held, but the Point Four program 
had not reached floor action when Con- 
gress recessed last month. It is expected 
that the program will be taken up again 
soon after Congress meets in January. 

But it is not simply an act of Con- 
gress which will set Point Four in mo- 
tion. As you may read on other pages, 
U. S. private enterprise is already shar- 
ing its “know-how” with the world. And 
the United Nations, too, is at work on 
help for underdeveloped areas. Finally, 
there number of U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies which are already doing 
this tvpe of work 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, set up in 1947, helps Latin-Amer- 
ican governments in public health, sani- 
tation, agriculture, and education proj- 
ects. U. S. agricultural experts for vears 
have been helping other nations to con- 


are a 


trol animal diseases and improve crops. 


a. 
set up modern water supply systems 
throughout the world. 

Foreign experts have come to the 
United.States to learn about our pow 
erful dams, farflung irrigation systems, 


] 
ind the 


sanitary engineers have helped to 


newest methods in soil conser 
vation 

It Congress approves the Point Fow 
program, it may dwarf—in sec pe if not 
cost—the multi-billion-dollar 
Recovery Program, now in 
ear. But it is important to remember 
that Point Four is not proposed simply 
as a Government project. It includes the 
cooperation of business, the 
United Nations, other advanced nations 
like our own, and the underdeveloped 
areas themselves. 


European 
its second 


private 
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Backward areas already receive aid 
from United Nations specialized agencies 


The U.N. 


Shows H 


HE United Nations could, if so 

i minded, accuse President Truman 

of lack of originality. Projects like 
his Point Four Program are already 
under way in the world organization. 

One of its principal organs, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, was set up 
for that very purpose “to promete 
higher standards of living . . . and con- 
ditions of economic and social progress 
and development.” 

What is more, religious and humani- 
tarian movements for many centuries 
have inspired a host of practical im- 
provements in living conditions for 
many underdeveloped countries. The 
impact of Christian missions alone on 
health, education, and agricultural tech- 
niques in India, China, and Africa is 
incalculable. 

There is room in this largely under- 
developed world for many development 
programs. The President’s proposals 
and the actions pursued by the U. N. 
run parallel. They complement rather 
than compete with one another. 

The sharing of “know-how” (or, to 
use the official U. N. term, “technical 
assistance for economic development”) 
is a main topic before the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

With unusual unanimity the Assem- 
bly’s Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee adopted last month a resolution call- 
ing on all United Nations agencies to 
speed action on economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. It is 
based on a program proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The program deals with two U. N. 
projects. One of these calls for an ex- 
penditure next year of $676,000 on 
technical assistance to backward coun- 
tries, to come from the world organiza- 
tion’s regular budget. 

The second project calls for an ex- 
penditure of about $15,000,000 on sim- 
ilar technical assistance. But this sum, 
unlike the first, is to be supplied by 
contributions from member-nations. 

Approval of both projects by the full 
General Assembly seems certain. 

Just how will the U. N. go about 
helping the backward areas to raise the 
living standard of their people? Under 
this program teams of U. N. specialists 








in many different fields would be made 
available to all of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world which may request 
them. Their job will be to advise the 
people in these areas on ways to raise 
their standards of living, productivity, 
foreign trade, and social and educa- 
tional standards. 

To see how the U. N. program would 
work in practice, let us invent an 
imaginary backward country and call 
it “Pooritania.” 

Pooritania would have characteristics 
common to most underdeveloped areas. 
It would be a small or medium-sized 
country whose people are undernour- 
ished, largely illite ‘e, and suffering 
from many cruel diseases. 


Pooritanians Ask for Help 


The Pooritanians, to continue our 
imaginary study, produce some raw ma- 
terials for which there is a good export 
market. They could sell more if they 
produced more. But they lack the facil- 
ities for larger production. Nor is Poori- 
tania able to grow enough food to feed 
her population adequately. To be sure, 
there are some mineral resources in 
Pooritania but they are untouched be- 
cause she lacks capital to develop them. 

To complete the picture of Poori- 
tania, she has few skilled workers and 
mechanics; her transportation and com- 
munication systems are primitive. 

As such, Pooritania is entitled to ap- 
ply to the U. N. for advice and help in 
reshaping her economy and developing 
her resources. The U. N. cannot offer 
any financial assistance to Pooritania. 
The world organization hasn’t the funds 
for it. But the U. N. and its specialized 
agencies have on their staffs experts in 
nearly every field essential to Poori- 
tania’s progress. 

These experts would take on the task 
of surveying Pooritania, and of showing 
her how to get the most out of the re- 
sources she possesses. 


United Nations phy 


U. N. worker teaches value of balanced diet to mothers in tadia. 


As in most backward countries agri- 
culture is the basis of Pooritania’s eco- 
nomic life. Thus an increase of agricul- 
tural production would be of primary 
importance. It would mean more food 
for the people. And this is where the 
FAO (the U. N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization) comes in. 

The FAO experts would make a sur- 
vey, covering the productivity of the 
available land, the crops best suited to 
such soil, the dietary requirements of 
the people, and the best ways of pro- 
ducing more from the available acre- 
age. FAO experts have already done 
this in many countries. 

Since Pooritania will need modern 
agricultural equipment, she may apply 
for a loan for that purpose. The place 
to apply is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (the 
World Bank). 

Meanwhile experts of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) will be 
tackling Pooritania’s health problems, 
concentrating chiefly on eliminating 
such diseases as malaria which are sap- 
ping the energies of Pooritania’s farm- 
ers. They will also offer advice on child 
health, sanitation, and the training of 
medical personnel. 

But food and health, though highly 
important, are not sufficient in them- 
selves. It is also vital to have a literate 
population. And this is where UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization) 
steps in. It has developed new tech- 
niques in mass education and can help 
Pooritania to apply these to her own 
people. 

With the gradual development of in- 
dustry in Pooritania, her skilled labor 
force will increase. The ILO (Interna- 
tional Labor Organization) could then 
work out acceptable minimum labor 
standards for the country. 

In these different ways the U. N. can 
show how to use the know-how. 
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‘“*@ HARING our ‘know-how’ with the 
world? Why, we've been doing 
that for years. And it doesn’t cost 

the American taxpayer a cent!” 

That’s the kind of reply you might 
get if you asked any one of hundreds of 
U. S. business firms, who find that Point 
Four has a familiar ring. 

For decades American construction 
engineers, health and education experts, 
and ordinary businessmen have been at 
work in other nations. They have helped 
bring U. S. production methods and 
machinery to nations in Africa, South 
America, Asia, and Europe. 

All this is “strictly business,” and not 
supported by the Government. It may 
work in a variety of ways: 

1. A foreign government may request 
U. S. help to build a factory, dam a 
river, grow* new crops, or even over- 
haul an entire country. U. S. firms sell 
their services or products, just as they 
would at home. 

2. Enterprising U. S. corporations 
seek out foreign countries which need 
help. With the cooperation and encour- 
agement of these countries, U. S.“ know- 
how” goes to work—for the benefit of all. 

3. U.S. corporations, such as oil com- 
panies or automobile manufacturers, set 
up their own plants in foreign countries. 
While the profits from these overseas 
branches return to U. S. owners, the 
benefits of payrolls, rents, and royalties 
stay 


overseas. 


“Partnership Capitalism” 


The active cooperation of American 
private enterprise with the capital, man- 
power, and resources of other nations 
has been termed “partnership capital- 
ism.” This is the name given it bv Eric 
Johnston, former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Mr. Johnston sees partnership capitalism 
as the answer to two complaints: (1) 
the old-time grievance, imagined or real, 
that U. S. capitalists were “dominating” 
and “exploiting” foreign countries for 
their own profit through “dollar impe- 
rialism”; and (2) the complaint heard 
today, that the U. S. Government is in- 
terfering too much in free enterprise. 

In his book, We're All in It, Mr. John- 
ston gives an example of how partner- 
ship capitalism works 

“Westinghouse Electric has a minority 
interest in Industria Electrica de Mexi- 
co, a large plant near Mexico City. 
Westinghouse has supplied industrial 


techniques and patents in partnership 
with Mexican labor and with both Mex- 


The 


project was carefully planned to utilize 


ican and United States capital 


to the utmost American industrial genius 
while keeping it essentially a Mexican 
industry. 

“Westinghouse is no Lady Bountiful 
in the business world. It believes it has 
launched a sound business venture, or it 


Point Four Means 


wouldn’t have done it. But what it has 
done means more than that. It means 
increased production in Mexico, a new 
gain in Mexican living standards; it 
means Mexican industrial workers are 
able to buy more and more things made 
in their own country and elsewhere. 
And it’s the whole fruitful story of 
industrialization all over again.” 

Where do all these private-enterprise 
projects fit into President Truman’s 
Point Four program? They are its very 
heart, for private businesses are expected 
to take the lead in helping underdevel- 
oped areas. Here’ are a few examples of 
the major projects now in action, all on 
the initiative and responsibility of U. S. 
private enterprise: 


Iran Gets a Face Lifting 


Iran is a Middle East bor- 
dering on Russia. Twenty-five hundred 


nation, 


years ago this nation, then the Persian 
empire, was the center of civilization. 
Today it is a backward nation. Its rich- 
est resource is oil, for which it earns 
sizeable rovalties from British oil com- 
panies. Eighty per cent of her people 


t cent 


farming, yet only ten per 
of her suitable farming land is in use. 
Iran’s industry although her 
carpets are world famous). 

Three vears ago Iran’s voung king, 
Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, asked 
an American engineering firm to survey 
his country. The Shah, who is visiting 
the U. S. this week, wanted to know 
what U. S. “know-how” could do for the 
country. The answer was, “Plenty!” 

On the basis of this report Iran asked 
another U. S. firm, Overseas Consult- 
ants, Inc., to draft a long-range plan. 
Last 
start OCI on a seven-year development 
program for Iran. The Iranian govern- 
ment itself will finance the $650,000,000 
program. 

First emphasis of the OCI program 
will fall on health, education, and agri- 
culture. Malaria alone kills three to five 
million persons in Iran every year. One 
out of two babies born in Iran die in 
infancy. OCI will use DDT sprays, vac- 
cines, safe water-supply and 
the training of public-health workers to 
fight this battle. 

Then will come an expansion of the 
Iranian school system, particularly to 


live by 


is puny 


month contracts were signed to 


systems, 


provide semi-skilled workers for indus- 
try. New machinery and _ farming 
methods will be introduced to make 
Iranian farmers more productive. 

In this rugged country where many 
communities are isolated, new roads 
and railways ~are essential. One by- 
product of the new highways program 
will be expansion of the manufacture of 
cement, which can be made from locally 
available materials. At first, the cement 
can be used for new roads. Later the 
industry can help build new factories 
and homes. 

Once Iran’s people are on the road to 
better health and education, and when 
agricultural methods and transportation 
are improved, a program to create and 
expand industry in Iran can get under- 
way. The seven-year plan is ambitious, 
but even partial success will make Iran 
far more prosperous 

Her more prosperous people will have 
the money and the desire to buy sewing 
machines, automobiles, refrigerators. At 
the same time her increased output of 
oil, carpets, grain, tobacco, cement, and 
other products can be offered for sale 
to other nations. Thus, through the ap- 
plication of U. S. “know-how,” every- 
one will benefit. 


New-Style Good Neighbor 


In Latin America a different kind of 
“know-how” program is in action. There 
the International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration is at work, in cooperation with 
the governments of Venezuela and 
Brazil. 

IBEC is the “brainchild” of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and some of his close asso- 
ciates. As Mr. Rockefeller explained it 
in a recent interview with Scholastic 
Magazines, IBEC works like this: Tech- 
nical select a certain” project 
which is sure to benefit the people of 
the area where it is carried out. For ex- 
ample, in Brazil, as in the U. S., the 
greatest agricultural product is corn. But 


experts 


Brazilians were not using hvbrid corn, 
capable of vastly increasing crop yield. 
An IBEC project was set up to produce 
hybrid corn seed in Brazil, and make it 
available to every farmer. 

The money to organize the projects 
is put up by IBEC or, in some cases, 
jointly by IBEC, the government con- 
cerned, and local businessmen. While 
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U. S. private enterprise has long shared technical 
knowledge with other nations 


Business! 


the principal object is to raise living 
standards, every IBEC project is planned 
to make a profit, eventually. Only in this 
way, Mr. Rockefeller believes, will in- 
vestors in the U. S. and Latin America 
venture into similar projects. 

Among IBEC projects are fish-freezing 
plants to preserve Venezuela’s plentiful 
catches from the tropical Caribbean; hog 
farms to develop hogs free of cholera; 
ind grain storage to prevent Brazilian 
crops from rotting for lack of immediate 
transportation. 

Another Rockefeller project in Latin 
America is the Al[A—American Interna- 
tional Association for Economic and 
Social Development. AIA is a non-profit 
organization, sponsoring programs to 
teach better food habits, to train young 
farmers in modern agricultural methods, 
and to do research in plant disease. 
Such programs help make IBEC’s many 
projects successful. 


A Lift for Liberia 


Liberia, an independent Western 
African republic, was founded in 1822 
by Negro from the United 
States. Throughout the Liberia 
has been under U. S. influence, and her 


freedmen 
vears 


government is modeled on our own. 
Today a new American project brings 
Liberia into still closer relations with 
the U. S. Under the initial leadership of 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, former 
U. S. Secretary of State, the Liberia 
Company was formed in 1947. 


One fourth of the Liberia Company’s 
stock was given outright to the Liberian 
government. In exchange Liberia gave 
the company the exclusive rights to de- 
velop the country’s resources, except for 
rubber and iron ore. Lumber, 
peanuts, and coffee are now being pro- 
duced from previously untapped regions. 
In each case.Liberian businessmen are 
invited to join with the U. S. firm in 
financing new projects. New transpor- 
tation and power systems will be put 
into operation. Eventually they will be 
turned Liberians to operate 
themselves. . 

An offshoot of the Liberia Company 
is the Liberian Educational Foundation. 
As we have seen in other instances, it is 
realized that industrial progress must be 
accompanied by improved education 
and health. 

These projects in Iran, Latin America, 
and Liberia are only selected examples 
of how the principles of Point Four are 
already in action throughout the world. 
They show how the American business- 
man, on his own, is helping to uplift 
underdeveloped areas. 


cacao, 


over to 


1. Cuban sugar mill with U. S. tractor. 
2. American washing machines ready for 
use in Mexico. 3. School for Arab chil- 
dren run by U. S. oil company in Arabia. 
4. Indian steel mill which uses many 
U.S. products and techniques. 5. Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia christens 
new American-built oil well.—General 
Electric, Acme, Business Week photos. 
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The New York Times 
These charts show the staggering differences of living standards in underdeveloped 
areas, transitional (partly developed) areas, and develope? areas (like the 
U. S.). Locate these areas on the map on a previous page. See how poor edu- 
cation, health, and food are always accompanied by lack of industrial progress. 


NO! 


@ President Truman’s bold new pro- 
gram” may be bold but it’s hardly 
new. Basically, it is the old share-the- 
wealth idea extended world-wide. It’s 
sort of “a dream walking,” a global 
“give-away program,” with America 
doing all the giving away. 

This is all very noble. But can we af- 
ford it? We are not rich enough to feed 
the entire world. In our unrealistic, do- 
goodish attempt to improve the lot of 
the underdeveloped areas, all we may 
succeed in accomplishing is to put our- 
selves in the poor house. 

This brings to mind the story of 
Baron Rothschild (the famed million- 
aire) and a French radical who advo- 
cated the division of all wealth. “How 
much would you say I am _ worth?” 
Rothschild asked the radical. 

“I'd say eighty million francs,” was 
the reply. 

“And how many people are there in 
France?” 

“Forty million.” 

“Very well,” said the Baron. “Here 
is your share.” And he gave him two 
francs (eight cents). 

Substitute Uncle Sam for Baron 
Rothschild and 2,000,000,000 people 
for the 40,000,000 Frenchmen, and the 
moral is pretty much the same. 

Let’s get down to dollars and cents. 
President Truman has asked Congress 
for $45,000,000 for the first year. An- 
other $12,000,000 is to be contributed 
by the United Nations and its agencies. 
But since the United States provides a 
large percentage of the funds for these 
international agencies, it actually means 
a boosting of our contribution to the 
Point Four program by an additional 
$8,000,000. 


“Only the Beginning” 

In testifying before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee a few weeks 
ago, Under Secretary of State James E. 
Webb declared that the proposed pro- 
gram was just “the beginning.” When 
one of the Congressmen demanded to 
know how long the program might run, 
Mr. Webb replied that that was diffi- 
cult to say, that it might run ten years 
or it might run fifty. Thus this “inter- 
national WPA project” may cost us bil- 
lions of dollars before we are finished. 

That brings us back to the main 
point: Can we afford it? Just how well 
off are we ourselves? The fact is that 
we face a five-billion-dollar deficit this 
year. Shouldn’t we first bring our own 
budget into balance before we go off 
on another spending spree? 

What is the situation here at home? 
Here in our own rich country, the rich- 
est in the world, millions of our peo- 





ple are still ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed. According to Senator Owen 
Brewster of Maine, 12,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are either unemployed or on part- 
time employment. 

If we spend X millions of dollars for 
electric power plants in Timbuktu, we 
will have that much less for,additional 
power plants here. If we contribute X 
millions of dollars for sanitation in 
Uganda, we will have that much less to 
spend for hospitals at home. The sad 
truth is that we cannot give our cake 
away and eat it, too. 

We have our own “underdeveloped 
areas” right here in the United States. 
In our West mining and _ water 
resources must be developed further. 
Better roads are needed in all parts of 
our country. Millions of dollars are re- 
quired for the industrial and educa- 
tional development of our South. Flood 
control is a crying need in our great 
river valleys. Until we have done that 
job in our own country, we should not 
try to educate 2,000,000,000 people 
overseas. 


Generous—to a Fault! 


Already the United States has spent 
twenty-two billion dollars in_interna- 
tional aid since World War II. No one 
can say that we have not been gen- 
erous. But we cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. Our resources are not unlimited. 

Supporters of the Point Four Pro- 
gram talk as if we would grow richer 
by giving our capital away. They assert 
that our exports could be much larger 
if we traded more with the underde- 
veloped countries instead of concentrat- 
ing exclusively on the highly developed 
countries. 

To this “argument,” Henry Hazlitt of 
Newsweek has this answer: “Now Tif- 
fany’s [Fifth Avenue jeweller],” he 
writes, “has also made the amazing dis- 
covery that it sells more to the rich 
than to the poor. But it has not yet 
occurred to the managers of that firm 
that it would increase its profits either 
by giving the poor the money to buy 
its jewelry or by making bad loans to 
them.” 

As a matter of fact private business 
in the United States has been success- 
fully carrving out the purpose of Point 
Four all over the world for more than 
a half century. Private American capi- 
tal now invested abroad totals $17,- 
000,000,000. Let’s leave the develop- 
ment of the undeveloped areas to pri- 
vate business—not government. That’s 
where it belongs. 

What's more, under present world 
conditions and the continuing cold war, 
it is imperative that whatever funds our 
Government has to spare should be 
spent first and foremost on national de- 
fense. 


YES! 


@ Let us take a long, hard look at the 
world around us. What do we find? For 
two thirds of the earth’s population, 
the average income per person is less 
than $100 a year. (In the United 
States, the average per capita income 
is more than $1,400.) Half the plows 
in use in the world today are made of 
wood. (On the other hand four fifths 
of all the automobiles in the world are 
in the United States.) 

More than half the human beings 
sharing the world with us drag out their 
days in poverty, ignorance, filth, dis- 
ease. Their life expectancy is only thirty 
years—less than half that of ours. Thou- 
sands perish each year from starvation. 

Understandably, these people are not 
happy about their lot. Many of them 
are in revolt. Almost all of Asia is seeth- 
ing with discontent. 

Poverty breeds wars and revolutions. 
Starving people, history has shown, fall 
prey to one of the ugly twins of totali- 
tarianism: fascism or communism. To- 
talitarianism will not solve their prob- 
lems, but people in desperate straits 
are apt to grasp at any straw. It may 
well prove less expensive to help the 
economically backward people to help 
themselves than to fight another war. 

Point Four is anything but a “give- 
away” plan. Its clear aim is to use our 
scientific knowledge and_ industrial 
techniques to help backward areas im- 
prove the living standards of their peo- 
ple, to help them fight against hunger, 
misery and despair—the ancient ene- 
mies of decent living. 


World’s ‘“Most Crucial Problem” 


As Under Secretary James E. Webb 
pointed out, the program is not charity 
but “an enlightened businesslike at- 
tempt to solve one of the most crucial 
problems with which our world is con- 
fronted.” 

The cost of the Point Four program 
is relatively small when balanced 
against the large benefits it is expected 
to produce. The program would 
strengthen the position of the United 
Nations, through which a large part of 
the aid would be administered; expand 
opportunity for American business by 
developing new markets; and spur 
world trade. 

What is more, it would help check the 
spread of communism. Experience has 
proven that democracy is most secure 
where economic conditions are sound. 

It is for these reasons that David E. 
Lilienthal, chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, has called the pro- 
gram a “secret weapon” which makes 
the atomic bomb look like a firecracker 
by comparison. 
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Of course, there is nothing “new” 
about the idea itself. It is an extension 
of the old “Good Neighbor” policy. 
There have been many instances in the 
past where one country helped another 
country develop its industries. In the 
history of our own United States out- 
side’ assistance has played an important 
part. Many of our railroads were built 
with European capital and largely with 
immigrant labor. 

It is argued that the development of 
undeveloped areas should be left to 
private business. As a matter of fact, 
participation by private enterprise fig- 
ures prominently in the program. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
has stressed that the money for the 
program, in large part, must come from 
private business, which has “the in- 
centive to do the job and to do it ef- 
ficiently.” 

Moreover, the Administration has 
proposed that the Export-Import Bank 
should guarantee certain private invest- 
ments abroad. In other words our Gov- 
ernment is willing to assume some of 
the financial risk involved. 


Our Best Insurance 


Many industrialists believe that the 
Point Four program will help boost 
American business. Eugene Holman, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, recently declared that 
the President’s proposals would increase 
consumption abroad and open up larger 
markets here for the products of pri- 
vate industry. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. has also approved in 
principle the Point Four policy. 

It is an accepted fact today that 
American business cannot prosper for 
long in a world of poverty. If we want 
to increase our export trade beyond 
present levels we must raise standards 
of living of our potential customers. It 
is not true that the funds used for such 
a program would be permanently sub- 
tracted from our own economy. On the 
contrary they will, in the long run, pro- 
vide the only assurance that our econ- 
omy will continue to expand. 

We cannot take seriously the “plea” 
on behalf of the “underdeveloped 
areas” here in the U. S. Programs of all 
kinds within the 48 states are advanc- 
ing constantly, without relation to the 
help we give to the ouside world. 

Nor does the argument that we 
should use the money for national de- 
fense quite hold up. There is no indi- 
cation anywhere that we are curtailing 
funds intended for our armed forces in 
order to finance the Point Four pro- 
gram. 

In a special sense the Point Four pro- 
gram is part of our national defense. It 
is an effective—and perhaps the cheap- 
est—insurance policy for world peace. 
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OFF-YEAR ELECTIONS. Politi- 

cal experts are weighing results 

of last week’s “off-year” elections. 
New York State’s elections were fea- 
tured by the nation’s only race for the 
Senate, a short-term election to the 
House, and a vote for mayor of New 
York City. 

In each case Democrats were the vic- 
tors. And, in traditionally Republican 
upstate New York, voters in eight cities 
turned out Republican mayors and 
elected Democrats in their place. 

In the U.S. Senate race former Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman defeated Re- 
publican John Foster Dulles. The vote 
was for the one year remaining in the 
term of Robert F. Wagner, who retired 
last summer. Lehman was helped to 
victory by support from the Liberal 
party, a New York state group. 

This race had been heralded as a 
test vote for President Truman’s Fair 
Deal program, with Dulles opposing 
the “welfare state” and Lehman in sup- 
port of Administration policies. The 
division in the Senate now stands: 53 
Democrats, 41 Republicans, two va- 
cancies. 

The two vacancies are caused by the 
resignation of Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Republican of Connecticut, to become a 
state judge, and by the death last week 
of Clyde M. Reed, 78, Republican of 
Kansas. 

In other New York state contests, 
Mayor William O’ Dwyer was re-elected 
to a second four-year term in New York 
City, over Newbold Morris, the Repub- 
lican and Liberal candidate. Represent- 
ative Vito Marcantonio, left-wing Amer- 
ican Labor party candidate, ran a poor 
third. 

Mrs. Edna F. Kelly was named as 
New York City’s first elected Congress- 
woman. She fills a vacancy caused by 
death. 

The nation’s only major Communist 
officeholder, Benjamin J. Davis, was de- 
feated as a member of the New York 
City Common Council. Republicans, 
Democrats, and Liberals supported his 
victorious opponent, Earl Brown. Davis 
was supported by the ALP. 


Throughout the Nation 


In the only other Congres- 
sional election this year voters of Cali- 
fornia’s fifth district named Democrat 
John F. Shelley, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. Here, 
the election was to fill a vacancy 
Shelley was opposed 
an anti-Tru- 


nation s 


too 
caused by death 
by a Republican and by 
man Democrat. 

Only two governorships were at stake 
last week. Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, Re- 
publican, won re-election in New Jersey 
by defeating Democratic State Senator 
Elmer H. Wene. Driscoll’s victory is 
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Eventual Netherlands Indonesian Union will consist of all of Dutch East In- 
dies (shown in white on map above) and the Netherlands (see story below). 


counted as another blow against “Boss” 
Frank Hague. Hague, whose “machine” 
was defeated in Jersey City last year, 
backed Wene. Apparently many inde- 
pendent Democrats joined Republicans 
to re-elect Driscoll and rebuff the Hague 
bid for renewed power. 

In Virginia, Democrat John S. Battle 
won a hands-down victory as Governor. 
Virginia voters rejected a proposal to 
eliminate the state’s poll tax. However, 
this proposition was tied in with possible 
new taxes and other restrictions on vot- 
ing. It was not supported by all groups 
normally opposing the poll tax 

The people of Boston ended the city 
rule of 74-year-old Mayor James Mi- 
chael Curley, running for his fifth term. 
He was ousted by John B. Hynes, City 
Clerk and one of the three men running 
against Curley. Both Hynes and Curley 
are Democrats. Curley recently served 
a prison term for mail fraud, but re- 
tained his position as mayor even dur- 
ing this period. 

In Detroit Albert E. Cobo, City 
Treasurer, defeated George Edwards, 
president of the Common Council. Ed- 
wards, a United Auto Workers member, 
is a vice-president of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, a national inde- 
pendent political group. His defeat 
marks the fourth unsuccessful attempt 
to elect a CIO leader as mayor of labor- 
conscious Detroit. 

Pittsburgh’s Democratic Mayor David 
L. Lawrence was re-elected. In Phila- 
delphia four important city offices at 
stake were taken by Democrats from 
Republicans. 

Ohio approved two important propo- 


sitions. One adopts a new-type ballot 
by which voters must select candidates 
by name for individual offices and will 
no longer be able to vote a straight party 
ticket. Observers believe that this will 
work in favor of Senator Robert A. Taft 
in his crucial battle for re-election next 
year. The other Ohio proposition legal- 
izes the sale of colored margarine. 

Jennessee approved a move to call a 
constitutional convention to modernize 
the state’s 79-year-old constitution. 


THE FAR. EAST 
ANOTHER “UNITED STATES.” 


A new name appears on the roster 

of free, independent countries. 
This newest member of the family of 
nations is the United States of Indonesia. 

For some 300 years Indonesia (known 
also as the Netherlands East Indies) has 
been ruled by the Dutch. It consists of 
thousands of islands stretching over 
3,000 miles, mostly on the south side of 
the Equator, to the southeast of the 
continent of Asia (see map). 

All together these islands cover an 
area of 735,000 square miles (nearly 
two and a half times that of Texas), and 
are inhabited by 72,000 people (almost 
eight times the population of the Nether- 
lands). 

Because of their rich store of natural 
resources, the East Indies have been 
among the most valuable of the world’s 
possessions. They have made the small 
Netherlands one of the most prosperous 
nations. Before the war the islands pro- 
duced nearly all of the world’s quinine, 
86 per cent of the pepper, 37 per cent 





of the rubber, as well as large quantities 
of tea and tin. 

The East Indies were too rich a prize 
to be overlooked by the Japanese, and 
they lost no time in seizing them shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. Following the Japa- 
nese collapse in September, 1945, the 
islanders refused to submit again to 
Dutch domination. On and off since 
then Indonesian nationalists fought 
Dutch troops. 

The United Nations made several 
efforts to stop the fighting. As far back 
as July, 1947, the Security Counci 
appointed a Committee of Good Offices 
(composed of representatives of the 
United States, Australia, and Belgium) 
to mediate the dispute. 

Finally, last May, both sides yielded 
to U.N. pressure and agreed to attend 
a round-table peace The 
conference opened at The Hague on 
August 25 and lasted for ten weeks. 

Out of this conference, to the surprise 
of many, came complete peaceful agree- 
ment: 

1. The U.S. 1. will be an independ- 
ent, federal republic—master of its own 


affairs. 


conference. 


It will be an equal partner with 
the Netherlands in a “Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union,” under the nominal 
rule of the Queen of the Netherlands. 
Actually, the relationship will be similar 
to that existing between Canada and 
the British Commonwealth. 

3. The territory of the U.S.I1. will 
be organized into 16 states. The largest 
of these states will be the Indonesian 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT 


Republic (which consists of most of 
Sumatra and about half of Java). 

4. The U.S.I. will be governed by 
a president, a senate, and a house of 
representatives—elected similarly to our 
own Federal Government officials. 

It was further agreed that the Dutch 
are to withdraw their troops from Indo- 
nesia by next July. The Indonesians, on 
their part, promised to protect private 
property owned by the Dutch. 

Both sides will consult together to 
form a common policy in international 
affairs. Finally, the Netherlands is 
pledged to sponsor the U. S. I.’s appli- 
cation for membership in the U. N. 

One issue unsettled is the future of 
Dutch New Guinea (see map). Both 
sides want to control it. They agreed 
to postpone decision for a year. 

The Hague agreement must now be 
approved by the Dutch and Indonesian 
governments. Then, sometime before 
December 30, the United States of 
Indonesia will be officially proclaimed. 

What's Behind It: The settlement of 
the Dutch-Indonesian dispute is a happy 
triumph for the United Nations. The 
world organization has worked faithfully 
and patiently to bring the two sides 
together. 

Observers are generally agreed that 
the United States, too, played an im- 
portant part in the settlement. It is an 
open that our Government ex- 
erted pressure on the Dutch to come to 
terms with the 
check unrest and Communism in south- 
east Asia. 


secret 


Indonesians, and so 


If you see a “train” like this one whizzing 
along the railroad tracks, don’t wonder what 


happened to the rest of it. This is a new-type all-stainless steel Rail Diesel Car, 
designed by the Budd Company. The RDC-1, self-powered by its diesel motor, is 
offered as the answer to poor suburban train service. Instead of infrequent service 
with regular-length trains, a group of these one-car 90-passenger outfits can 
provide more frequent service. Quicker starting and stopping means faster runs, 
too. Several railroads are now considering the RDC-1. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


SHRINKING COAL PILES. 
While the strike-sick steel industry 
took a turn for the better, its 
essential big brother, coal, stayed 
flat on its back. 
Nearly 400,000 soft-coal miners, mem 
bers of John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers union, have strike 
since Sept. 19. 

Just as this issue went to press Lewis 
sent the coal miners back to work until 
at least November 30, in the hope that 
an agreement with the operators could 
be reached by that time. 

The stormy mine leader is demand- 
ing 35 cents more a ton to increase the 
welfare fund and raise the miner’s basic 
wage rate (now $14.05 a day). No 
progress has been made in numerous 
talks between Lewis and representatives 
of the nation-wide coal operators. Presi 
dent Truman has kept his hands off the 
dispute. He assigned Cyrus S. Ching, 
chief of the Federal Mediation Service, 
to assist in voluntary bargaining. 

If Ching can reach no solution, he 
may recommend to the President that 
the Government take steps under the 
Taft-Hartley Act to restore production. 
Mr. Truman has been reluctant to use 
this power as he has steadily campaigned 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Meanwhile the nation’s coal supply, 
which had been built unusually high 
during last spring’s production, is 
steadily vanishing. Major railroads have 
canceled numerous coal-burning freight 
and passenger trains. Public utilities in 
many large cities than a 
month’s supply. of coal on hand. 

rhe steel industry moved closer to 
full settlements with Philip Murray’s 
Steelworkers. The agreement with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company (see Nov. 9 
issue) was followed by similar settle- 
ments with other large companies. But 
last week the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
which aecounts for one-third of Ameri- 
can steel production, had moved no 
closer to meeting the union’s terms. 

eee 
CIO CLEANS HOUSE. «In the 
words of its president, Philip 
Murray, the CIO is setting about 

to “cleanse” itself. 
The Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, with a membership of 6,000,000 
workers, is the 


been on 


have less 


second largest union 


nation. Largest is 
the American Federation of Labor, with 
about 7,000,000 members 

The CIO has now undertaken to rid 
itself of those unions which it claims 
are under Communist control. This was 
decided upon at the annual convention 
in Cleveland this month. 

Represented at the convention were 
28 right-wing unions, which include a 
large majority of CIO members; and 12 


organization in the 
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NEWS (Continued) 


left-wing unions, with a membership of 
about 700,000 workers. These left-wing 
unions have repeatedly refused to follow 
national policies set by the CIO. 
The convention took three 
steps in its “cleansing” process 
] It expelled two left-wing unions 
e from the CIO. These were the 
United Electrical, Radio anc 


drastic 


Machine 
Workers of America (UE) the largest of 
the left-wing unions; and the Farm 
Equipment Workers (FE). 

Last year FE had been ordered to 
nerge with the right-wing United Auto 
Workers. FE defied this order, and last 
month joined ranks with UE. UE lead- 
ers, at the opening of the convention, 
said their union would refuse to pay 
dues to CIO. This laid the groundwork 
for the UE-FE expulsion. 

2 The convention voted to bar 

e from membership on the CIO 
executive board Communists, Fascists, 
ind persons who follow other “totali- 
tarian movements.” 

Targets of this constitutional change 
were the ten representatives of the 
remaining left-wing unions. Each union 
has a seat on the executive board. 

3 The convention gave the CIO 

e executive board the power to ex- 
pel remaining left-wing unions if and 
when it wishes. 

Last week the CIO executive board 
set up committees to carry out these 
last two actions. Observers feel certain 
that these committees will recommend 
expulsion of the ten left-wing unions 
and their 300,000 members. 

A new electrical workers’ union has 
been set up by the CIO to rival the 
ousted UE. Already many locals of the 
UE have bolted to join the new CIO- 
approved union. Bitter fights are ahead, 
but it is expected that a large majority 
of rank-and-file electrical workers will 
leave the discredited UE and join the 
new CIO electrical union. 

What's Behind It: The CIO is just 
14 years old. In 1935 eight unions 
walked out of the AFL. They were led 
by John L. Lewis, then as now head of 
the United Mine Workers. These unions 
wanted to organize on an industry wide 
basis, with all kinds of steel or auto or 
rubber workers in the same union. 

The AFL opposed this. It has always 
been organized on a craft basis, with 
carpenters, printers, etc. 
each in their own unions. 

Lewis was succeeded as president of 
the CIO by Philip Murray in 1940. 

The UMW is an independent 
union. ) 

Meanwhile the CIO grew in size and 
favorable 
National 
during the 


mec hanic Ss, 


now 


strength rapidly, under the 
terms of the 1935 Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and 
boom days of World Way II 


At no time during this period did the 
CIO reject the support of those of its 
unions which were under Communist 
leadership. The break started shortly 
after World War II. 

In the past few years relations have 
become more and more strained within 
the CIO “family.” The CIO supported 
U.S. foreign policy toward Russia, the 
European Recovery Program, and the 
election of President Truman in 1948. 
The left-wing unions within the CIO 
opposed all of these. 

Meanwhile, constant sniping between 
the left and right on matters of union 
goals and tactics raised tempers all 
around. Now the CIO has decided that 
its Communist-led unions must go, that 
no compromise is possible with groups 
whose first loyalty is to the Communist 
party line rather than the American 
labor movement. 

In this latest labor split, there is 
every evidence—even in the unions un- 
der left-wing leadership—that the tre- 
mendous majority of American union 
members are opposed to Communism. 


EUROPE 


NOBEL WINNERS. For the first 

time in history a Japanese scientist 

has won a Nobel Prize. 
He is Dr. Hideki Yukawa, 42, of Kyoto 
University, Japan, who is at present a 
visiting professor of physics at Columbia 
University. Dr. Yukawa was honored 
for his contributions to the development 
of nuclear physies. 

The Nobel Prize for chemistry was 
awarded to Dr. William Francis 
Giauque, 54, professor of physical 
chemistry at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was chosen because of his 
contribution to thermodynamics. 

Each of the two scientists will receive 
156,289 Swedish kroner (about $30,- 
000). The awards are made by the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Science. 

Earlier, the Nobel Medical prize was 
awarded jointly to two “brain men.” 


make friends 
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BOOK WEEK 


They are Dr. Walter Rudolf Hess, 68, 
director of the Physiological Institute 
of Zurich University, Switzerland; and 
Dr. Antonio Caetafio De Egas Moniz, 
75, retired professor of neurology at the 
University of Lisbon, Portugal. 

The 1949 prize for literature was 
withheld. The Swedish Academy of 
Literature could not agree on an award. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“HOME” FOR TRUCKS. A huge 
four-block-square truck terminal 
aims to solve some of New York 
City’s nasty traffic problems. 
The first building of its kind built by 
city funds, the terminal will mean 
fewer headaches for cross-country truck 
drivers and city automobile drivers. 

Here is the problem that needed 
solving. Many bulky truck-trailers carry 
“mixed freight”—goods for delivery at a 
dozen different points within a city. 

Drivers, after weary hours on the 
road, arrive in New York and must pilot 
their trucks through congested city 
streets to make deliveries. This takes 
hours of time and great strain and 
delay. 

At the same time these truck-trailers 
clog up streets, interfering with regular 
city car and bus traffic. 

Here’s the solution provided by the 
new Union Motor Truck Terminal: 
Truck-trailers, reaching New York 
through the Holland Tunnel, drive a 
few blocks to the terminal. There goods 
are unloaded on a slowly moving oval 
belt. The goods travel around the belt 
to the other side of the building. 

There the “mosquito fleet” goes to 
work. Dozens of small trucks pick up 
the goods, and each makes deliveries to 
a single destination. 

The terminal will handle 2,000 tons 
of freight a day, and will save millions 
of dollars for trucking firms in the faster 
handling of freight. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when you 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. What party does 
the Senator elected in N. Y. belong to? 
_ 2. Up to this month 
how many left-wing unions were there 
in the CIO? 


Wed 
NEWS 


3. The Dutch East In- 
dies are two and a half times the size 
of what U. S. state? 

4. Who is the chief of 
the Federal Mediation Service? 

5. How many times 
has a Japanese won a Nobel Prize? 





A theme is as good—or as bad—as the 
paragraphs that make it up 


Is It Para-Graphic? 


ETSS listen in on a private and rather 
unique phone conversation! It’s 
unique because it’s between two teen- 
age boys who aren't talking about how 
that new end got mussed up in scrim- 
mage this afternoon. Or about the 
smooth little redhead who’s just trans- 
ferred from Spanish Fork (Utah) to 
their third-period Spanish class. Listen: 

“This you, Joe?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Going to the Hi-Y initiation tonight?” 

“Can't.” 

“How come? Gotta sit 
your kid brother?” 

“Nope. Gotta sit home with a 500- 
word English comp that’s due day after 
tomorrow.” 

“You have my sympathy, boy. I know 
just what you're going through. What’s 
your big problem? Nothing to write 
about?” 

“Uh-uh. This time I was smart. Got 
started a whole week in advance and 
followed a plan. I’ve been reading that 
composition series in Senior Scholastic. 
That’s a kind of streamlined rule book 
on how to plan and write a composition. 
It helps you pick your topic, do any 
research that’s necessary, and take notes. 
It even shows you how to prepare an 
outline.” 

“Then what are you worried about? 
Sounds to me as if you're in.” 

“I would be—if I knew what to do 
next. I've been sitting in the dining- 
room for an hour trying to outstare a 
mess of blank paper. I know what I 
want to say—got all my ideas arranged 
in neat little topics and _ subtopics. 
Trouble is I don’t know how to say it.” 


home with 


Take Your Cue from the Outline 


At this point we'll make our “wire- 
tapping” official. We'll break in and tell 
all you Joes and Josies who are sitting 
up tonight with a “sick” composition 
that it’s not such a big jump from the 
outline to the composition itself. In fact, 
it’s all very simple. For just as topics are 
the building blocks of your outline, so 
paragraphs are the building blocks of 
your composition. The number of para- 
graphs you have and their arrangement 
should be predetermined to a large ex- 
tent by the number and arrangement of 
main topics in your outline. If, for ex- 


ample, there are four main topics in 


your outline, then you'll probably have 
four paragraphs in your finished com- 
position. Does that answer any question 
you may have about where to a a 
paragraph and where to end one? 


The “Big Three” 


A good paragraph should have, first 
of all, unity. It won’t include any infor- 
mation not suggested by the topic itself. 
Let’s return to our article on the out- 
line (Senior Scholastic, November 2, 
page 18) and suppose that you are 
writing about the work of the Red Cross. 
Your title is “Neutrality and Humanity.” 
In your first paragraph you're going to 
deal with the early history of the Red 
Cross. Naturally, you don’t want to 
“jump” your reader by talking about the 
activities of mobile canteens in World 
War II! Reserve that for a later para- 
graph. 

A main topic in the outline carries 
over to the composition by way of the 
topic sentence. A topic sentence states 
the main thought or point of a para- 
graph. Most good paragraphs have a 
topic sentence, whether expressed or 
implied. It may come at the beginning 
of a paragraph, in the middle, or at the 
end. The point is that it should be there 
-a kind of map marking off the thought 
area you wish to cover in that particular 
paragraph. Around it are grouped the 
secondary ideas, the illustrations, the 
details that may be compared to the 
subtopics in your outline and that are 
always related to the idea stated in the 
topic sentence. 

Perhaps the first paragraph of your 
theme on the Red Cross opens with this 
topic sentence: Henri Dunant dreamed 
of the day when the need of suffering 


NO. 4 IN A SERIES ON COMPOSITION 


By CATHLEEN BURNS 


humanity would surmount traditional 
barriers between friend and foe. Then 
the rest of your paragraph should de- 
scribe in some detail who Henri Dunant 
was, and the dramatic events and peo- 
ple behind the present great world 
organization known as the Red Cross. 

The second requirement of a good 
paragraph is that it have coherence. 
There should be an apparent connection 
between each sentence and the one that 
precedes or follows it. The sentences in 
the paragraph must hang together. This 
result is achieved in part through the 
natural and logical flow of ideas, in part 
through mechanical means; that is, the 
use of transitional (bridging) devices. 
Transitional devices are, generally speak- 
ing, of three kinds: 

1. Connectives—conjunctions, ad- 
verbs, and adverbial phrases, like there- 
fore, next, in other words, moreover. 

2. Words that point to other words 
previously used, like the demonstratives 
this, that, these, those. 

3. Sentences closely connected in 
meaning, if not actual expression. 

And, like the cars of a train, whole 
paragraphs, too, must be coupled to- 
gether by means of these transitional 
devices. That way, your entire compo- 
sition has coherence. 

The third and last requirement for a 
good paragraph is emphasis. From the 
very first sentence, the paragraph must 
build up to some definite effect. In short, 
it must have force. It can’t just peter 
out in afterthoughts and_ trivialities. 
Group your secondary ideas, details, 
and illustrations around your topic sen- 
tence in such a way that the order of im- 
portance and climax is always observed. 
With practice, you can do this and still 
not sacrifice naturalness. 


Coming Up! 

Take a memo to yourself to join us 
when, in an early issue, we discuss the 
next phase in the mechanics of writing 
a composition. Our topics then will be 
(1) giving your writing variety through 
the use of different types of sentences, 
and (2) making your writing concrete 
by appealing to the reader's senses. 
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College Football 


College football takes criticism in two 
of our contributions for this page. We'd 
like to print a good defense. How about 
it? 


Dear Editor: 


I'd like to have my say about the 
phony business known as “college foot- 
ball.” I think big-time college football is 
1 disgrace. It is a grubby cornmercial 
enterprise opposed to every ideal of 
amateur sport. 

It is no longer a secret how a great 
passer from, say, Squeedunk, Wis., will 
wind up deep in the heart of Texas, 
Georgia, California, or some other col- 
lege far, far from the old homestead. It 
seldom has anything to do with educa- 
tional advantages. In most cases, it is 
simply a matter of $$$$ and ¢ee¢e. 

Now I don’t object to athletic scholar- 
ships. I believe outstanding athletes are 
just as entitled to scholarships as out- 
standing musicians or scholars. But I 
draw the line when it comes to plying 
them with free board, room, books, laun- 
dry service, transportation for their 
families to and from games, automobiles, 
ind silly jobs that pay $150 to $350 a 
month, 

How does this jibe with the principle 
f sport-for-sport’s-sake, which our 
schools are supposed to foster? 

Did anyone say, “Nonsense”? If you 
think all this stuff is greatly exaggerated, 
then answer these questions: 

1. How much did Charley Justice 
get for enrolling at North Carolina? 

2. How much did Shorty McWilliams 
get for resigning from West Point and 
enrolling at Mississippi? 

3. What college offered Vic Janowicz, 
the Ohio State U. soph star, $5,000 and 
in automobile to enroll there after grad- 
(I read that 
fers from 61 colleges in 


uating from high school. 
Vic ret eived 


26 states.) 


Zt? + 


= Le a 
ee a 4 oe 


; 


4. How come so many junior college 
stars are transferring to a certain uni- 
versity in the Far West that is building 
up its football team? 

It is common knowledge that prom 
ising schoolboy stars are always being 
invited to spend the week end at col- 
lege campuses, with all expenses paid. 

It is common knowledge that many 
colleges hold try-outs for high school 
players. If the player shows up well, he 
receives a scholarship. If he doesn’t, he 
is sent back home. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if the colleges 
admitted all this and set up their teams 
on a frankly professional basis. But they 
refuse to do this. With one hand they 
point to the principles of amateur sport. 
With the other hand, they pay their 
players. This is hypocrisy at its worst 


Archie B. Brown 
los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


My answer to the question of whether 
high school athletes should be financed 
through college is “no!” As long as col- 
lege athletics are considered amateur, 
the boys who play the game should not 
be paid. There is no such thing as a 
fifty-per-cent amateur. Either the ath- 
letes should play for the love of the 
game or not at all. The colleges say that 
they are just giving their athletes assist- 
ance. Reports say that some stars get as 
much as $15,000. When a student ath 
lete gets that much, it isn’t assistance, 
it’s a salary 

Sometimes politicians get involved in 
the chase for outstanding players. Ac- 
cording to Sport magazine, Governor 





What Do YOU Think? 


®@ How do you feel about the 
problems facing the 
and the little ones, too? How do you 
think we ought to atomic 
energy? Should the Federal Govern- 
ment pick out the seniors in 
school who can’t afford to go to col- 
lege and pay their way? Should col- 
leges recruit football teams by giving 
players scholarships and paying their 


BIG 


world today— 
control 


your 


These are just some of 
the questions we'd like to hear you 
Tell us. We want to 
know. So do other Senior Scholastic 
readers. If you have an opinion on 
current affairs, a gripe, or a pet 
peeve, write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup” Editor. The most in- 
significant contribu- 


expenses? 


sound off on. 


teresting and 





tions will be published. Articles 
should be not longer than 350 words. 
If you can keep them shorter, fine! 
This department is open 
Senior Scholastic subscribers, al- 
though material that has already ap- 
peared in high school student papers 
is eligible. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Roundup 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y., if you 
wish your contribution returned. 
This is the chance you have been 
waiting for to get your opinions be- 
fore a national audience. Hop to it! 
However—we still want to receive 
your short stories, poetry, and essays 
for “Young Voices.”” Remember the 
Scholastic Writing Awards! 


only to 








Millard Caldwell of Florida didn’t like 
the way the Florida football team was 
playing and completely reorganized the 
athletic system of the school so that it 
could get better football players. Some 
schools ask for one dollar from each 
alumnus to get star athletes to play for 
the alma mater. 

Another thing I don’t like is the kind 
of jobs the athletes get. One athlete, for 
example, might be given the muscle- 
straining job of ringing the dinner bell. 
Such a method of covering up what is 
practically an outright gift should be 
prohibited. 

A person should go to college with 
the main purpose of getting an educa- 
tion. Sports come second. It might be 
all right to give a boy an athletic schol- 
arship in the form of tuition. But if an 
athlete gets paid for playing, he’s a pro- 
matter what school he 
attends. - 

Robert Snell 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 


fessional, no 


Teen-Age Drivers 


How many of you think that courses 
in safe driving would help to correct the 
conditions Anne Mitchell writes about? 


Dear Editor: 


Next July I will be fifteen, old enough 
to drive in Illinois. Legally, I can get a 
license, but I've heard so much about 
teen-age drivers that I don’t know 
whether it would be a good idea to 
drive at such a young age. 

Insurance companies and police rec- 
ords show that teen-age drivers have 
the highest accident rates. If a person 
under eighteen drives a car, the insur- 
ance rate for that automobile is almost 
doubled. 

A teen-ager is just trying out his 
“wings” and he is apt to do many foolish 
things. Some teen-agers play “chicken,” 
racing the car “no hands.” The first to 
touch the wheel is “chicken.” “Spider” 
is another gruesome game. One person 
operates the wheel and the other oper- 
ates the foot controls. Of course, this is 
done while the car is traveling at a 
speed of 70 miles an hour. 

If teen-agers do have so many acci- 
traffic on the roads is 
crowded, 


dents, and the 


becoming more and more 
should teen-agers be given licenses to 
drive? Aren't the authorities to blame 


for issuing licenses to teen-agers? 


Anne Mitchell 
Evanston (Iil.) Township H. 8, 
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ht was his first date, but he tried 
to make it look like old stuff 


F IT HAD not been for the two 

second cousins, Marcia and Louise, 

Tom would not have been invited 
to a party while he was visiting Douglas 
that summer. If he had not gone to the 
party he would not have met Eugenia, 
and if he had not met her, although he 
had seen her at the swimming poo] and 
longed timidly to know her, he would 
not now be walking down the street at 
night on the way to his first date. It 
was a formal date, and he was in his 
first long trousers, white duck trousers, 
and a blue serge coat. Already there 
were beads of perspiration on his fore- 
head and a sticky dampness over his 
freshly scrubbed tense body. He under- 
stood now why Douglas had laughed 
as he sat patching the wing of a model 
plane and watched him dress for the 
date, and again later as Douglas stood 
on the front porch, leaning casually 
against the Banisters, and watched him 
as he walked slowly into the dark to- 
ward Eugenia’s house. 

“Tom,” Douglas had said, “you, really 
going to walk a mile across town in 
that hot coat to see a girl?” 

“Oh, it’s not far,” Tom had said, 
“not very far. I don’t get hot very easy 
anyway. I just thought I'd like to go 
over and take her to a movie. She 
seems like a pretty nice girl.” 

“A movie?” Douglas howled. “You 
going to walk all the way to town after 
you get her just to go to a movie? If 
you're going to a movie, why do you 
have to take a girl?” 

Tom had seen his own face turning 
red as he looked in the mirror to tie 
his light blue four-in-hand tie. 

“Well, she may not want to go, but 
I thought I'd ask her,” he said. 

Douglas shook his head, “That party 
was enough for me—all those girls 
standing around giggling and looking 
silly; and hot, oh golly, I got hot with 
that tie on. If it hadn't been for the ice 
cream Ida died.” 

Tom remembered the party and how 
his timidity had given way to ease 
and a sort of flushed joy. He was the 
guest of honor. It was Louise who in- 
troduced him to Eugenia, and he had 


By JOHN CRAIG STEWART ee 
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entered his name on her prom card 
for a five-minute date as often as she 
would allow. And each time they start- 
ed out of the house and through the 
garden, lingering behind the other 
couples, he became more convinced he 
had found the girl he would love for- 
ever. Toward the end of the party 
when the other guests were leaving, 
he asked her if he could take her to a 
She had said yes in a casual 
manner that made him know it would 
not be her first date. 


movie. 


Twice since the party he had tele- 
phoned to break the date, but each 
time the telephone rang he had hung 
up the receiver, a cold lump. in his 
stomach and a sweat popping out on 
his forehead. He did not really want 
to break the date, but he was afraid 
that in that strange world he would 
confront a situation in which he would 
not know what to do, and that Eugenia 
would see it. 

He could not understand his cousin, 
Douglas. He did not seem to want or 
need the companionship of girls which 
other boys their age were beginning 
to seek. Inside Tom in the last few 
months this need had risen strange and 
impelling, seeming to saturate the air, 
the tone of sunlight, the leaves and 
grass, all mixed into and becoming part 
of a pattern. 

Douglas had helped Tom in every- 
thing he had done since he came from 
the country to visit. But in this venture 
tonight Tom was alone. Douglas could 
give him no help. It was now, as his 
half-reluctant steps were drawn across 
the quiet streets toward Eugenia’s 
house, that he needed help most. He 
heard the empty echoes of his heels 
and he knew that in a moment he would 
be with her, that the challenge of los- 
ing or realizing the joys her beauty 
promised rested on his own unprac- 
ticed shoulders. 

Through the trees he picked out the 
house; the front porch light was burn- 
ing. He crossed the street, took out his 
handkerchiet, and wiped his face. He 
ran his tongue over his lips, moved 
into the shadows, and took out a comb 
and ran it hurriedly through his hair— 
too short for a boy who was old enough 
to be having dates, it made him look 
like a child, but he would let it grow 
out and comb it back dampened with 
wate the next time. He felt a 
drop of perspiration roll down between 


before 


his shoulder blades. 

He started off again moving out of 
the shadows, casually sauntering down 
the walk so anyone on the front porch 
of her house could see him coming like 
any other boy would come, to whom 
this was all old stuff. He believed he 
was doing it right, and turned in at 
the gate. The heavy summer night was 
about him. He could smell the cape 


jessamine sweet and lingering in the 
front yard as he went up the walk 
toward the house towering high in the 
shadows, many-gabled, wide and full 
of angles and curves. The upper story 
was dark but discernible in the light 
ot the half moon. It was, he thought, 
like an old castle in which a princess 
lived. His mouth was dry as he mount- 
ed the steps, and his face was burning. 
I'll just be calm and kind of off-hand- 
ed, he thought, as if I’ve done this be- 
fore. He searched out the bell and 
pressed it, then without breathing he 
waited for the sound of footsteps in 
the broad dimly lighted hall which he 
could see through the double screen 
doors. 

Before he heard the steps, he saw a 
woman approaching through the hall, 
a short, rather fat woman. Her mother, 
he thought, and cleared his throat. She 
stopped at the door. 


Goop evening,” he said. “I'm 
calling for Eugenia.” 

“Oh, yes, you're Thomas MacAllen. 
Come right in. I’m Eugenia’s mother.” 
She pushed the door open for him and 
held out her hand. He bowed stiffly and 
took her hand—this is easy, he thought. 
She showed him into the parlor. “Sit 
down, Thomas, I'll call Eugenia.” 

“Thank you, Ma’m.” As she 
out, he sat down on the sofa, alone in 


went 


the quiet room. He looked down to see 
that the perspiration had come through 


at several spots on his white duck 
trousers, on his thighs and knees. As he 
heard light footsteps approaching down 
the hall, he tried to cover the spots 
with his hands, but he knew they 
would show when he stood up. Eu- 
genia paused in the doorway and stood 
there with the hall light behind her. 
Her light golden bobbed haiz made a 
sort of halo around her head where 
the thin spun strands fused into the 
background of light. She wore a pink 
dress, silk stockings, and _high-heel 
shoes. Standing there smiling at him 
and-saying “Hey, Tom,” she looked al- 
most as old as Miss Lenoir, his pretty 
schoolteacher back home. He stood up 
feeling shaky and hollow, as he did 
when he missed every shot on his first 
quail hunt last Christmas day. His 
hands felt long and useless. He put one 
behind him, the other on the back of 
his cold wet neck. 

He shifted himself 
across the room toward her. He did not 
clear his throat before he spoke, as he 
knew he should have done. He forgot. 
He was thinking of walking casually, 
like the older town boys walked, and 
so without clearing his throat he spoke. 

“He-ey,” he said, breaking the casual 
greeting inte two syllables, octaves, 
terrible and embarrassing octaves apart, 
the first tone low and manly, the sec- 


heavy-tooted 


ond, shrill, high. He saw the quick 
smile dart across her lips and vanish. 
Before she could answer he had cleared 
his throat and said, “Hello, Eugenia,” 
in deep, careful tones. She did not come 
into the room but waited there in the 
doorway holding her small white hand- 
bag, and he knew she remembered-the 
mention of the movie and that she was 
ready to start now. 

“It's hot tonight,” he said as they 
went out the front door. “I ought to 
have a car.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind walking,” Eugenia 
said sweetly. 

He took her lightly by the arm as 
they went down the steps. He could 
smell her perfume, not heavy-scented, 
but light and suggestive, an odor so 
faint it was quenched as they passed 
near the cape jessamine onto the side- 
walk. He glaneed at her and saw her 
look up quick!y at the moon, and in 
its half-burnished glow her eyes flashed 
dreamily for a moment. Her skin 
seemed to give off more light than it 
absorbed from the moon. 

He cleared his throat: something to 
say, something sophisticated like my 
brother Jim would say to a girl, he 
thought. I can’t let this chance go by; 
I'll never meet another girl as beautiful 
as this, one who has so much sympathy 
or who feels like Eugenia can feel to- 
ward me if I really do this thing right. 

Glancing at her again, he saw the 
slight tilt of her head, the pouty red 
lips and the small nose, very small, 
somewhat tilted itself. And as the shad- 
ows of trees passed over her in the 
moonlight, and the street lamps caught 
her beauty flickering like something 
passing in a pleasant dream, he sud- 
denly felt as though he were going to 
explode inside. He wanted to turn 
loose and run up and down the street, 
whooping and leaping along, swinging 
to the trees and going through the 
branches like no one he had ever seen 
could do until he saw Douglas in a 
tree. But he held himself still with 
adult dignity beneath the moon beside 
his lady. 

He cleared his throat thoroughly be- 
fore he spoke. “Eugenia,” he said, “did 
you ever go hunting?” 

And now he knew he saw her smile, 
and he heard the slight beginning of a 
dainty laugh. “No, Tom,” she said, “I 
never have. Would you like to take 
me?” 

He caught the half-hidden tone of 
condescension in her voice, but he 
ignored it. “I sure would,” he said. 
“Maybe I can get back down here in 
the fall or winter—you have to hunt 
in season, you know. I'll bring my gun, 
it’s a four-ten gauge, small enough for 
you to shoot, and I'll show you how 
to shoot it.” 

(Continued on page 27) 





oe MORE THAN JUST FOOD 


Unusual indeed is the child, the housewife, the worker, or the 

teacher who does not enjoy a piece or two of candy as the finishing 

touch of the noon or evening meal. Candies, in addition to providing 

caloric food energy and valuable nutritional essentials derived from 

the wholesome foods used in their manufacture, add to the joy of 

living because of the eating pleasure they engender. Taken at the 
FREE TO TEACHERS: Two big four-color wall end of a meal candies create a sense of having eaten well and promote 
een tense sangeet ys ar —— an aura of satisfaction. Not only do they improve the general outlook 
Willie: alas, Sar shadesen, Stems aeeside enleched but they also exert a beneficial influence upon the digestive processes. 
Ss ot Folder ndy and Other Energy Foods” 


ok size). repro« ng large charts listed above 


Use coupon in the « d serv sechon. just food. 


Counctl on Candy OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


«+ean organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 


Thus candy used judiciously and in moderation is more than 


THE NUTRITIONAL PLATFORM of Candy 


Candies in general supply high caloric valve in 4. Candies ore of high sotiety value; eaten cfter 
small bulk. meals, they contribute to the sense of satisfaction 
Seger supsiied by condy reavires Wille dinestive and well-being c meal should bring; eaten in 
her sce to yrald costae yt dig moderation between meals, they stave off hunger. 
Those candies, in the manufacture of which milk, . Candy is more than o mere source of nutriment — it 
butter, eggs, fruits, nuts, or peanuts ore used, is @ morale builder, a contribution to the joy 
to this extent also — of living. 
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ID YOU SEE where Frank Tri- 

pucka was dropped by the Phila- 
delphia Eagles last month? You probably 
remember Tripucka. He was “the heart 
and brains” of the great Notre Dame 
team last year. Yet he couldn’t win a 
position on a pro club! 

Mention this next time anyone tells 
you that a good college team can al- 
ways beat a good pre team. You can 
also chuck in the names of such ex-col- 
lege greats as Bob Chappuis, Tommy 
Harmon, Bobby Layne, and Angelo Ber- 
telli—none of whom made any dent in 
the pro ranks. 


I can’t see how anyone can argue 
the question. What have the colleges 
got that the pros haven't? Fighting 
spirit? Nonsense! While the average pro 
will never die for the dear old Green 
Bay Packers, he likes his bread and 
butter too much to “lay down” on his 
blocking and tackling. There are too 
many other football players looking for 
steady employment. 

I don’t think the greatest college team 
around—Notre Dame, Army, Oklahoma, 
or Cornell—could give the poorest pro 
team anything more than a stiff work- 
out. 

How can you argue otherwise? Aren’t 
the pro teams made up of the greatest 
college stars? Aren’t they older, strong- 
er, and smarter? Don’t they practice 
just as hard and aren’t they just as well 
coached? 


Buck 
Pag$$ing 


Though the answer is “yes” in each 
case and though the pros are better 
than the colleges, I still would rather 
see a college game. Not only because 
college games are more colorful and ex- 
citing, but because they are sounder as 
well. 

The pros are pass-crazy. Knowing 
that the average fan likes to see flying 
footballs, they fill the air with ’em. 

A couple of weeks ago I made a 
study of this passing business. I took 
seven outstanding college and seven 
outstanding pro games, and discovered 
this: The pros attempted 369 passes 
and the colleges 231. Divide by seven 
(number of games) and you discover 
that the pros throw 20 more passes a 
game than the colleges. 

Of course, I know that the pros have 
lots of sharpshooters and that it is easier 
to travel by air than on the ground. But 
that’s no excuse for some of the things 
they do. They throw the ball from any- 
where, no matter what the situation is. 


m 


In other words, they seem more in- 
tent on pleasing the crowd than on win- 
ning the game. 


Take that recent Colt-Yankee game, 
for instance. It’s late in the last quarter 
and the Colts are leading 21-17. They 
have the ball deep in their own terri- 
tory. 

What would you do if you were the 
quarterback? Play it safe to protect the 
lead, of course. But this is pro football. 
The quarterback, Y. A. Tittle, fades 
back to pass. He is hit and the ball is 
recqvered by the Yankees on the Colt 
three-yard line. The Yankees score and 
sew up the game. 

This is the sort of thing that happens 
all the time in pro football. The average 
fan may love it. I don’t. It just isn’t good 
football. There’s'a time and a place to 
pass—a time and a place to gamble. 

Well, you pays your money and you 
takes your choice. 


—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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IN THE NEWS 


A crossword puzzle by Russel Maher, William Cullen Bryant 


High School; Queens, N. Y. 





(Starred words indicate names of persons or places in 
current or public affairs. Answers in November 30 issue.) 


Composer of “Bolero.” . Caesar was one. 

}. British Foreign Minister. 

. Lake in northwestern U.S.S 
yi 

. Weak in the head 

. Famed Hollywood actor. 
Messages that sell 

. What makes the bus go. 

Allow 
Necessity. 
Belonging to that gal. 

2. A fellow south of the border. 
Wartime Minister of 
Canada 

a. 3 

Pa ific 

Late 

Organization for relief of Euro- 

pean Jews. 

Bitter regret. 

Christened. 

Dwell 

Make happy. 

He catches for Connie Mack. 

Famous cowboy, “Red tag 

Unc loses, 


























. Positive pole. 

. Poetry 
Self 
Archbishop who demanded 
King Edward VIII's abdication. 
A captain has two gold ones, 
Highest note in Guido’s scale. 
rhin cotton fabric. 
The “ Sanctum.” 
Bird abodes. 
He wrote “Fra Diavolo.” 




















Prime Canine 
( hop. 
Pittsburgh’s 
Williams. 
Where DeGasperi is in power. 
. Wanderer. 
Originate. 
Land of the “Fuzzy Wuzzies.” 
the House of 
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Japanese statesman 


They meet in 
Lords 


Stettin s river. 


you 


The “elephant’s ear.” 
Summer (French), 
New hepcat style. 





UGH OWA 


from 
SID LUCKMAN 
a Former Columbia star, famous quarterback 


and star passer of the Chicago Bears 
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] **You need IRON NERVES for the big games! I'l! never forget 
e our Columbia-Army game in my senior year . . . They 

were leading 18-6 with only minutes to play. We made 

a second touchdown... but still trailed!” 





oa 
“Then I tried a desperate pass... our end caught it on “|... IRON NERVES. Maybe you’re a caffein-sus- 
pa the 3-yard line... scored ...and we won! I’m telling 3. ceptible like me...then the caffein in coffee 
you that was no place for the jitters caused by caffein in can mean ‘coffee nerves. So back in high school I 
coffee! As the diagram shows, it took a steady hand and...” switched to caffein-free postuM, for my hot drink.” 








AND “CLICK” CLARK, "MANY BIG STARS LIKE LUGKMAN 
FAMOUS TRAINER AT FIND POSTUM AN [DEAL TRAINING 
ALS 7467 e DRINK. SO START ORINKING 
SAYS: POSTUM NOW ANDO STOP RISKING 
COFFEE NERVES. THATS A TRAINING 
7/P FOR BIG-TIME COMPETITION“ 





IF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN—a drug-—an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug— 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone ‘ 
Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.” Drink 
POSTUM regularly at your own home “training 
"To keep real IRON NERVES... I depend | | table.”” Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
. . . . 4 Extra-delicious with cream and sugar' Yes, 
4, on fresh air, exercise, proper diet .. . and you'll like postuM’s vigorous gra:n-rich flavor! 
that includes drinking postum! It’s 100% ‘ ; 
caffein-free ...it can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!”’ A Product of General Foods 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. FACTS ON POINT FOUR 


A. From the map of page 7 and 
from several of the articles on Point 
Four you have learned which coun- 
tries need help to raise their standards 
of living. On the line to the left of 
each of the following write a D if the 
country is in a developed area, a P if 
the country is in a partly developed 
area, and a U if it is in an underdevel- 
oped area. Each counts 4. Total 32. 
__1. United States 
__2. Russia __6. Australia 
__3. Liberia __7. Brazil 
__4. France __8. Norway 


__5. Iran 


My score 


B. Now, using the numbers of the 
countries listed above, write in the 
spaces provided below the aumber 
of the country which relates to each 
of the following. Each counts 4. To- 
tal 16. 

. where International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation has developed 
the use of hybrid corn 

. where the national legislature is 
considering a $45,000,000 pro- 
gram to help underdeveloped 
nations 
where a seven-year “face-lifting” 
program will help to modernize 
an ancient land 

. where the government owns one 
fourth of the stock in a company 
developing the country’s re- 
sources 

My score. 


. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 


number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes it. Each counts 
5. Total 10. 


__a. The bank which may insure 
American private investments in 
backward areas is the 
1. Export-Import Bank 
2. Bank for International 

construction 
8. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 
4. Federal Reserve Bank 
Under Point Four backward 
areas would be assisted in ac- 
. complishing all of the following, 
except 
fighting disease 
2. eliminating illiteracy 
irrigation projects 
rearmament 


Re- 


My score_ 


ll. PRO AND CON 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a P if it is 
an argument in favor of sharing our 
technical knowledge with the world 
and a C if it is an argument against 
such a program. Each counts 5. To- 
tal 30. 

__1. Dissatisfied, poverty-stricken 
people are easy targets for total- 
itarianism. 

__2. There are areas in our own 
country which require broad as- 
sistance. 

3. Private industry alone can give 
adequate aid to backward areas. 

__4. The program will strengthen the 
United Nations. 


Division of the world’s wealth is 
no answer to insecurity. 
Expansion of world trade will 
result from the plan. 

My score 


ill. WHAT DID | DO? 

John Craig Stewart's story is a dif- 
ferent and very sympathetic treatment 
of the old boy-meets-girl formula. Do 
you agree that Mr. Stewart really un- 
derstands young people? No doubt 
you put yourself in Tom’s place many 
times. In your opinion which of the 
three possible conclusions below is 
closest to the author’s meaning? Check 
one. There’s no score on this question. 

A fellow should think twice be- 
fore dating a popular girl like 
Eugenia. 

2. Tom’s experience with Eugenia 
is one phase of the average boy’s 
growing-up. 

A fellow should play hard-to- 
get, like Tom’s cousin, Douglas. 


Score yourself on the next eight 
questions. In the space opposite each 
letter, write the number of the correct 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 12. 
__a. When Eugenia appears, Tom is 

reminded of his 

1. mother 2. schoolteacher 

3. sister 

His first attempt at sophisticated 

small talk is 

1. “Gosh, you're pretty!” 

2. “Whatcha doin’ tomorrow 
night?” 

3. “Did you ever go hunting?” 

—_c. When Eugenia squeals during 

the brutal scenes in the movie, 

Tom 

1. tells her gruffly to forget it 

2. smiles his warm, brave, com- 
forting, masculine smile 

3. acts indifferent 


My score_ My total score 


My name sac a acini 
Quiz for issue of November 16, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


hinterland—A noun. From German hin- 
ter (back) land (country). Land lying 
behind the coast district. More commonly, 
and loosely, the remote or less developed 
parts of a country. 

hydroelectric—An adjective. Pertaining 
to the production of electricity by water 
Hydro, the Greek form meaning 
water, occurs in many familiar combina- 


power 


tions; for example, hydrophobia (literally 
fear of water) and hydroplane. 

kilowatt—A noun. A watt is a unit of 
electrical power, named after James 
Watt, the British engineer and inventor 
of the steam engine. The Greek form, 
kilo, means 1000. Hence, kilowatt means 
unit of electrical power equal to 1000 
watts. 

royalty—A noun. As applied to income, 
payment for the use of property (for in- 
stance, oil-bearing land), copyright, or 
patent. The royalty is usually a percent- 
age of the sales value of an article or 
service in the production of which the 
property, copyright, or patent has been 
used. 

vaccine—A noun. Serum obtained from 
the poisonous bacteria of a cow or person 


infected with cowpox. It is used as an 


inoculation to prevent smallpox. From 
Latin vaccinus (pertaining to cows). 


WHAT'S THE GADGET? 

Know what lies behind “know-how”? 
In many cases, it’s an instrument, device, 
or appliance—a “gadget,” in other words. 
Here's a list of definitions. Fill the blank 
spaces and you have the name of the 
gadget. 

1. —w— sharp pointed, needle-like 
tool used for making holes in leather. 

2. —a— —-—r flat ring or perforated 
piece of leather, rubber, metal, etc., used 
to tighten a joint, prevent leakage, and 
distribute pressure. 

3. c———e machine for raising, 
transporting, and lowering heavy weights, 
usually by means of a projecting, swing- 
ing arm. 





INDUSTRY CONDUCTS 
A TALENT SEARCH 


Some Facts about 


Robert J. Canning 


IKE the Navy, Aftmy, and Air Force, industry needs 
new and ambitious recruits every year. Certainly 
thousands of men and women apply for jobs annually 
with General Electric, but to get the cream of the col- 
lege crop, it sends talent scouts to the campuses. Bob 
Canning helps conduct the search that gives General 
Electric its current and future leaders. 

As manager of the Company’s Business Training 
Course, Bob and his assistants travel 40,000 miles to 
interview 3,000 young men in order to hire perhaps 200 
graduates of the 90 schools they visit each year during 
a hectic, concentrated five-month period. Those chosen 
to take the 30-year-old Business Training Course meet 
twice a week for three years, after working hours, to 
gain greater knowledge and experience in accounting 
and allied fields. From the course—conducted at Syra- 
cuse and Schenectady, New York, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and Pittsfield and Lynn, Massachusetts—have come 
those who will continue a tradition of personal leader- 
ship, helping Genera] Electric maintain a leadership in 
the field of electrical manufacturing. 


* * * 


Bob knows how this interviewing at colleges works. He 
was interviewed himself in 1939 oat the University of 
Michigan, where he majored in economics, and, inci- 
dentally, met his wife. There he also got his first glimpse 


of personalized General Electric methods. After taking 
the Business Training Course at Schenectady, Bob became 
BTC representative at Bridgeport. After three years he 
returned to Schenectady, where at 32 he maintains his 
headquarters between recruiting trips to campuses. 





Set up more than 30 years ago to develop and round 
men versed in business theories, the Business Training 
Course owes its success to the quality of men doing the 
recruiting, conducting the courses, and to those enrolled 


each year for the intensive three-year program. From 
large and small colleges and universities, east, west, north, 
and south, come the men who are being trained in a fine 
tradition. And interest in one and all continues through the 
years—like the quality of General Electric products. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





AS THE square dance revival 
sweeping the U. S. caught your 
crowd yet? In many parts of the 
country square dances are now the 
most popular kind of high school 
dances. If we take the word of en- 
thusiasts, putting on a square dance 
is the way to have a roliicking good 
time! 
So, climb into your favorite pair of 
levis, boys. Top them off with plaid 


shirts and bandanas. Girls, put on 
your gayest, fullest skirts and you're 


ready to “swing” high, wide, and 
handsome! 

What you need for a square dance: 

1. Plenty of room—an attic (if no one 
is trying to sleep below), an empty ga- 
rage, a barn, the school gym, or any 
dance hall. 

2. Music. Almost any square-dance 
will do. Folk-singer and folk- 
dancer Oscar Brand recommends start- 
ing with ROA Victor's album, Square 
Dances, edited by Carson Robison (it 
includes such old favorites as “Darling 
Nellie Gray” with suggested calls and 
dance directions) and working up to 
the more complicated calls of one of 
Folk-Kraft’s square-dance albums. You'll 
also find lively music in Decca’s Cow- 
boy Dances, with calls by Lloyd Shaw. 


rect yrds 


BOY dates GIRL 


8. A caller. This is the role for any 
lusty-voiced member of your crowd 
who likes to play M.C. The caller ex- 
plains the steps before each dance and 
“calls” them while the dance is under 
way. He'll probably start with such sim- 
ple calls as “promenade, boys, prome- 
nade,” but before the evening is over, 
he may be rhyming “swing vour girl” 
with “make her whirl,” or other poetic 
variations of his own. 

4. Four or more couples who have 
met with the caller and “boned-up” on 
about four dance.. These “experts” will 
demonstrate the steps. 

Now, on with the dance! 

This simple circle dance will get the 
crowd circulating in a hurry It’s danced 
to the tune of Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother 
Me which someone in your group is 
sure to know. Boys and girls form a 
circle, holding hands. Everybody sings: 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me 

(All skip toward the center of the 
circle, swinging arms forward.) 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me. 

(Still holding hands, all skip back- 
wards to the edge of the circle.) 

Shoe fly, don’t bother me. 

(Skip to the center again. ) 

For I'm in love with somebody! 

(Now back to the circle.) 

I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star! 

(Boys link right arms with girls to 
their right and swing them around.) 

I feel, I feel, I feel like a morning star. 

(Boys link left arms with partners, 
and around once more. Boy comes out 
of swing with his partner on his left. 
The new girl on his right is his partner 
for the next time around.) 

The Shoo Fly verses are repeated till 
everyone gets back to his original part- 
ner. 

Now bring out a polka record. The 
boy links his arms around his partner’s 
waist; she links hers around his neck, 
her elbows almost straight. Then: (1) 
heel-toe with one foot (the boy hops on 
his right foot, the girl on her left, while 
they touch heel and then toe of the 
other foot to the ground); (2) heel-toe 
with the other foot; (3) then the polka 
“skip step,” which someone in your 
group will know. 4 

Now, let's tackle some basic square- 
dance figures that can be combined to 
form any number of dances. If you do 


(hy the. 


them in the order given below, you will 
have a simple square dance. 

Practice these figures in a large circle. 
Afterwards, divide into groups of four 
couples who stand around an imaginary 
square facing each other. This is the 
“square” in the square dance. 


Basic Square-Dance Steps 


Promenade, boys, promenade! (Boy 
puts right arm around partner’s shoul- 
der; girl puts left arm around boy’s 
waist. They promenade or skip around 
the circle with girl on the outside.) 

Honors right and honors left. (Boy 
bows to his partner, then to the girl on 
his left. Girls curtsy.) 

Everybody swings his prettiest gal. 
(Lverybody twirls around in place in 
waltz position. boy’s right hand at girl’s 
waist, his elbow nearly straight. There’s 
another swing with linked 
arms. ) 

Step out in a grand right and left. 
(Everyone extends right hand to his 
partner, left hand to the next boy or girl 
and so on, weaving around the circle 
until he meets his partner.) 

Circle to the left. (All join hands in 
circle, and circle to the left.) 

Allemande left. (Boy joins hands 
with girl to his left—not his partner; 
they skip around each other and return 
“home,” i.e., to their own partners. ) 

Do-si-do. (Pass on the right of part- 
ner, moving around him back to back.) 

Once you get the swing of the steps 
above, you'll want to add new figures 
to your repertoire, such as this one from 
Decca’s album of Cowboy Dances: 

First couple out to the couple on the 
right. (Boy of head couple leads his 
partner up to couple on his right.) 

Form that star with the right hand 
cross. (All four join hands overhead and 
circle once to the right.) 

Back with the left and don’t get lost. 
(Join left hands overhead and circle 
once to the left.) 

Swing your opposite with your right. 
(Boy links right arm with girl who is 
not his partner. ) 

And now your partner with your left. 
(Boy links left arm with his partner 
and swings her.) 

And on to the next. (The first couple 
now goes on to the second couple to the 
right and repeats the dance, and so on 
around the square.) 

Go back home and swing. Everybody 
swing. (First couple back in place. Ev- 
erybody swings his partner.) 

Promenade, boys, promenade! 

You know where! I don’t carel 

Take your honey and give her ated 


common 








What Did | Do? 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Oh, good,” she said, and held out 
a small soft hand to him, and as the 
thump of his heart became a heavy 
throb in his dry throat, he held the 
hand and walked wordless beneath the 
moon shadows. The world and all in 
it were his now. He breathed deep of 
the warm, ancestral air. I am known 





here, he thought; as Mama said, this is | 


home. 

“You ought to come out and see 
some of our games, Eugenia,” he said, 
“I'm playing third base for the West 
Enders while I’m here; that’s Douglas’ 
team.” 

“I'd love to, Tom, I just love base- 
ball. My little brother plays on the 
Greysox team—” 

“Little brother?” 

“Well, he isn’t really a little brother, 
not really, but he’s younger—he’s only 
thirteen.” 

“Oh,” he said, and in the moment of 
his relaxing grip on her hand, he felt 
it slip out of his, and they were coming 
on to Brannon Street, the Thain street 
of Rutledge with the long white way. 
They turned and walked along Bran- 
non toward the Grand Theatre. A short 
distance down the walk he felt her 
eyes on him. Now she’s looking at me, 
he thought, maybe she likes me. [ll be 
indifferent; Jim says they like that. He 
squared his shoulders and turned to 
look at the shop windows on his left. 
Then quickly, softly, he felt her move- 
ment behind him as she crossed to the 
left, the inside. She’s flirting with me 
now, he thought, and grinned. I must 
have made a hit with her. 

They 
the Grand and for nearly two hours 
watched Errol Flynn suffer and fight 
his way through Adventure Road. Twice 
during the brutal scenes she leaned_to- 
ward him and gave a little squeal. He 
took her hand each time and, turning 
to her, smiled a warm, brave, com- 
forting, masculine smile. 

When they came out into the blind- 
ing light and the warm stil] summer air, 
the jolting return to reality hit him in 
the face like a damp washrag, as it 
always did after the interlude of cine- 
matic glory. But he recovered quickly 
that night. The 
filled by Eugenia. 


entered into the darkness of | 





“Jumping Jack” was 
the butt of jokes— 

Got poor marks and 
worried his folks. 


“NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT may be 

Just what he needs 
for energy!” 





void was more than | 


“I hardly think one man could have | 


lived through all that,” he said, and 
smiled at her. 

“Wasn't it horrible?” she said, and 
closed her eyes against the memory of 
the thing. “Simply horrible, horrible.” 

“Forget it, Eugenia,” he said in low 
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Jumping Jack » Fullback 

















His Mom and teacher 
metoneday . 

And he heard the 
latter say: 


This advice put Jack 
“on the beam” — 

He stars in class and 
on the team! 








exhorting tones. “Would you like a | NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable new wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole 
| wheat in America’s economy ond society and in the family diet are available. Write to Notional Biscuit 


chocolate ice cream soda?” 
(Continued on page 28) 





Compony, Niagaro Falls, New York, Dept. S-3. 





28 
What Did | Do? 


(Continued from page 27) 


She glanced sharply at him, and this 
time in the light of Brannon Street her 
smile was caught between her teeth as 
she bit down on her lower lip. 

“I sure would, Tom, or a Coke may- 
be.” 

As they crossed the street to Swann’s 
Drug Store, he saw it—the cream-col- 
ored_ convertible—parked at the curb. 
And before they turned into the store, 
he heard the horn, three loud blasts. 
Eugenia turned and smiled. 

“Oh, hey, Edgar, hey, Paul,” she 
paused. “Oh, hello, Bill, I didn’t recog- 
nize you.” The three boys grinned and 
waved back. 

“Ride you home?” Bill called. 

“We're just dropping in for a Coke,” 
she said, “We'll only be a minute. I'd 
love to ride, it’s so hot.” 

I ought to something, Tom 
thought; they're her friends. “Will you 
have a drink with and 
then noticed too late they had drinks 
in their hands. 

“No thanks,” they laughed. Stiffly he 
went in the beside her, feeling 
rather than believing his position had 
slumped far into the back- 


Say 


us?” he said, 


store 


already 
ground. 

“Two chocolate ice cream sodas,” he 
the and smiled at 


said to waitress, 


Eugenia. 


“Oh, no, Tom,” she said, “fust a 
Coke for me.” 


“Come on, Eugenia, have one, 


please. They're the best I ever tasted.” 


Her eyes snapped. “No, thank you, 
a Coke,” she said. 

“All right, one Coke and one choco- 
late ice cream soda,” he said to the 
waitress, and simultaneously his eyes 
were riveted outside. In the convert- 
ible, three pairs of eyes were staring in 
at them. In the long time before the 
drinks arrived, he said, “That's a pretty 
car of Bill’s.” 

“Oh—it rides like a dream,” Eugenia 
said. 

She drank the Coke hurriedly. Tom 
did not get to finish his soda because 
he felt her eyes on him, green, beauti- 
ful and impatient. He did not want the 
soda anyway, not really, now. 

“Well, let’s go,” he said casually. 

“Let’s do,” she said. “It’s so hot, the 
ride will help.” 

“Yeah,” Tom said. 

“This is Tom MacAllen—Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Ames, Mr. Berry—” she said. Then 
he heard her lightly calling their first 
names, “Bill, Paul, Edgar.” 

Paul got out and held the front door 
for them to get in. “Y'all jump in and 
let’s be off,” Bill said. 

Smoothly the convertible purred and 
backed into the street, and then with 
a surge of wind-sweeping power roared 
off down Brannon Street, cream-col- 
ored, low-swung, shining and powerful. 








When you feel you're catching cold 
Please be kind to young and old. 

Stay out of crowds and do not sneeze 
Except into a tissue—pleasel 





To avoid colds, build up your resistance with nourishing 
food, rest, fresh air, and exercise. If you do catch one, keep 


warm, eat lightly, and rest 


at home until you are well. 


Eugenia put her hand up to hold her 
blowing hair. Tom looked at her. I'll 
be glad, he thought, when we get to 
her house and we can talk. 

“Like to drop by the Club, Gene?” 
Bill said, and looked over his shoulder 
as he changed gears. “Some of the 
crowd's out there dancing.” 

She looked at Tom questioningly, 
then spoke. “If Tom doesn’t mind,” she 
said, already answering the question 
with the purr of insinuation in her 
voice. 

“Yeah,” Tom said, “I guess so—it 
suits me.” 

Oh gosh, he thought, dance, out on 
that dance floor with all those grown 
folks. He had seen the floor empty in 
the afternoons when Douglas brought 
him to the club pool, the piano on a 
little raised platform in the corner, the 
grown people sitting on the broad 
screened porch or the shaded terrace, 
sipping drinks, or casually dressed fig- 
ures coming in hot and full of talk 
from the golf course. All this was a 
long way from the hot-plowed fields, 
the lonesome woods, the wide gravel- 
bottomed lake of Dansby and Abe, his 
country friend in his overall swimming 
suit. 

And he would say to Abe, Abe, I 
went dancing at the Country Club, and 
Abe would squint at him and say, I don’t 
believe you danced, but what's a coun- 
try club?—Is it in the country?—I thought 
you went to Rutledge. That’s what Abe 
would say, and that’s what he would 
tell Abe. But he did not know how to 
dance, and he did not know how to tell 
Eugenia—Gene, Bill called her. "When 
the time came to dance he would try 
to be nonchalant, sophisticated, he 
would he did not like to dance. 
The car swerved smoothly into the 
drive and he saw lights and heard 
music. He reached for Eugenia’s hand, 
but she was using it to put new lipstick 
on her small puckered lips. 

He might have tried to dance if 
things had been different, and if she 
had been willing to show him something 
about it, but she must have known 
without his telling her that he had 
never danced. Before they sat down, 
Bill asked her to dance, and she did 
not even look back at Tom, who 
watched them glide away across the 
floor. That Bill sure knew how to 
dance. 

Tom sat on a long sofa by himself; 
it continued sinking when he sat on it 
until he felt awkward with his knees 
up in the air, and the sweat spots on 
his white trousers were dusty and wrin- 
kled. Eugenia glided by, close in the 
arms of another boy, an older boy Tom 
had never seen. Her eyes were closed. 
He watched them circle the floor. She 
changed partners before she passed him 
again; the boy was skinny and clumsy, 
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and her eyes were open now. 
first time, maybe, Tom thought. This 
time Eugenia smiled at him, and he 
grinned back and tried to wink a bored 
wink but he was not sure that either 
eye closed 

The music was suffocating now, loud 
and full of brass. The couples bounced 
on the floor. Edgar came over and sat 
down on the sofa as though he were 
tired. He mopped his face with a hand- 
kerchief. Tom wished Edgar would 
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stay there and talk to him. 

When the music stopped, he turned 
to the older boy and smiled, “You ever 
go hunting much?” he asked. 

Edgar was not looking at him when 
he spoke. He glanced his way and 
smiled, but he did not answer. He got 
up and went off toward one of the 
small tightknit crowds against the wall, 
from whom quick hard laughter burst 
forth momentarily. The little groups 
where a man ought to be, Tom thought, 
not sitting alone like a dumb yokel 
with the sweat showing through his 
trousers on a sofa long enough for five 
people. He was glad when the music 
started again. He wished they could go 
home, but he could not ask her, he had 
to wait. And the longer he sat, the less 
people noticed or even looked in his 
direction. He had become part of the 
furnishings, the sofa, the chairs, the 
flower pots which surrounded him and 
with which he felt as one. His mouth 
was dry. He got up and went to the 
bar 

“A Coke, please,” Tom said. The old 
Negro bartender smiled at him. He 
reached into the chest and took out a 
frosted bottle. 

“I ain't seen you out here before but 
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seems like I know your face. 





Tom grinned. “Maybe you know my 
Papa. My family used to live here be- 
fore I was born.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Mr. Gordon MacAllen.” 

“The old man threw his head back 
and chuckled. “I remember all your 
family. I remember the day you were 
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born, boy.” 

“Well, I'll be doggone,” Tom said, 
and moved closer, leaning on the coun- 
ter. He felt at home at last 

“Has your papa ever got done hunt- 


Your new Schick Electric must 


QUTSHAVE BLADE RAZORS 


or your money back! 


Men, whether it’s your first shave coming up—or your 
5,000th—grab this chance to learn for yourself the ease, 
comfort and speed of Schick Electric Shaving—without } 
7 Bill hE flushed I risking a penny. Go to any store that sells Schick Electric (illus.) 
When Bill came with Eugenia flushec Shavers. Buy one. Try it for ten days. If it doesn’t out- Schick 
and laughing, leaning on his arm, Tom shave a blade razor ( we festa Super 
ill there talking to the old man icone | © eens 
kad P ; - h jis — comfortable shave, that’s just as close as you want), 
He had forgotten them, é; return it to your dealer and get your money back. 
You ready to go, Tom?” Eugenia | 
said. 


ing birds?” 

“Naw, he still hunts,” Tom said. “I 
got a gun myself now, a four-ten gauge, 
a double barrel. Last year—’ 

The old man shook ‘his head and 
chuckled again. “Tell me about it,” he 
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What Did | Do? 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Yeah,” Tom. said. And 
walked off, “Goodnight, 
seein’ you.” 

“Goodnight,” the Negro said. “You 
tell your papa cld George Knight re- 
members him.” 

“I sure will,” Tom said. 

“Tom, I hope you didn’t get tired 
of waiting,” Eugenia said, and took 
him by the hand and smiled softly at 
him. 

“I had no idea you didn’t dance, I'd 


they 
be 


as 
seorge, 


never have brought you out here if I 
had known.” 

His hopes blazed again, and he felt 
ais flesh tingling to her touch. 

When they got in the car he asked, 
“Where's Edgar and Paul?” 

“They're staying out a while longer,” 
Bill said. 

They all got in the front seat, and 
hé held his hands in his lap and could 
think of nothing to say. He noticed 
they did not talk either. Eugenia 
hummed a dance tune and smiled at 
him. 

Tom thought, when I am alone with 
her, on the front porch after we get to 
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If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
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have the right answer to this riddle. 
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There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
. To find Mr. Peanut’s age, read carefully the instructions above. 


Ist prize — $25.00 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prize — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two 8-or. 
vacuum packed tins 
of Planters Peanuts. 





Then submit it with a last line to the limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters beg or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the beg, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries te Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th Sr., 
New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 
entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 


Peanut, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issve of this magazine 
ef March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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her house, I will tell her how I feel 
about her. When Bill's gone we can 
talk and get to know each other; this 
is just the beginning of a whole sum- 
mer. She must like me or she wouldn't 
smile at me the way she does. When 
we're alone, everything will work out, 
we'll make some plans, I'll ask her to 
go swimming. That ought to work out 
fine— 

Eugenia sighed, “I’m tired, so tired. 
I think I'll let Bill drive me on home, 
Tom. We go right by your aunt’s house. 
Would you like to get out here and 
save yourself the walk back?” 

At first he believed her, he wanted 
to believe her very much, because not 
to believe would eliminate forever the 
high pitch of ecstasy his vague hopes 
about Eugenia had made live in him. 
What she said sounded plausible, ‘but 
he knew it could not be true and he 
realized completely and at once that 
beyond the movie and the soda, beyond 
the moment when Bill in the convert- 
ible blew the horn, she had not been 
with him, And if that’s the way it is, 
he reasoned, there was never much be- 
fore. 

“All right,” he said. The car swung 
to a stop in front of the Nelson house, 
He got out and said, “Goodnight, and 
thank you for the ride.” 

“’Night, Tom,” Eugenia said, “thanks 
for the movie and a wonderful eve- 
ning.” 

She held out her hand and he took 
it and felt the quick soft pressure, but 
she did not move from the center of 
the seat beside Bill. As he watched the 
car disappear around the corner into 
the night, he thought, they’re still right 
together. 

He stood for a moment in the silence. 
What did I do wrong? he asked him- 
self in a whisper, feeling the stickiness 
of his clothes. What did I do? She act- 
ed funny on the sidewalk, she kept 
changing to the inside of the walk. A 
couple of times she laughed at me. 
I've lost her but I never had her to 
lose. 

He went into the house and up to 
the bedroom. He felt hot and sad and 
humiliated. Douglas was asleep in the 


| cool room. An electric fan was blowing 


| at peace. 





over him, making his short hair stand 
up and lie down in time with the os- 
cillation. He looked clean and cool and 
Tom leaned over to wake 
him. But what could I tell him he 
thought, and face burned. He 
stepped back quietly. 

Tomorrow would be time enough to 
answer the smiling eyes and the one 
question, “How was it?” He began slow- 
ly to undress. Again he looked at 
Douglas sleeping, and this time the 
pang of envy rose sharp and definite ia- 
side him. 
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Sour Grapes 


“Women don’t interest me. I prefer 
the company of my fellow man.” 


“I'm broke, too.” 
MeCall Spirit 


Improving on Webster 


Titoism: A type of rust that affects 
Iron curtains, 


Christian Science Monitor 


Voice of Experience 


“When I arrived hom last night,” 
related the young husband, “my wife 
greeted me with a big kiss. She had a 
beautiful dinner ready and afterwards, 
she wouldn't let me help her with the 
dishes, but made me sit in the living 
room and read the paper.” 

The old married man sighed. “And 
how did you like her new hat?” he 
asked. 

Advance 


Star Grazing 


When Fred Allen noticed another 
comedian swiping some of his material, 
he wrote him this letter: “Dear Sir: 
May I have your kind permission to use 
the material which I wrote six years 
ago and which you originated on your 
show last week?” 
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| scientist, 


| one, resuming his seat. 


No Issue Next Week 


Because of Thanksgiving holidays 
there will be no issue of this maga- 
zine next week, November 23. Your 
next issue will be dated November 30. 











The Added Distraction 


Many a woman who can’t add can | 


certainly distract! 
Bante Fe 


Perfect Two-Track Mind 


Once a catcher was determined to 
discover the batting weakness of Ted 
Williams, the pride of the Boston Red 
Sox. After observing Ted for awhile, the 
catcher noticed that Ted always talked 
to pitchers, catchers, umpires, or any- 
one else who happened to be nearby. 

The catcher hustled around and dug 
up some good stories so that he could 
keep up a running fire of conversation 
whenever Ted came up to bat. The 
strategy seemed to work. Ted laughed 
at the catcher’s stories. In the 6th in- 
ning with two runners on base, Wil- 
liams up, the catcher decided to spring 
his best story. 

Ted seemed highly attentive, but just 
as the catcher reached the punch line, 
there was a loud crash as Ted walloped 
one out of the park. As he crossed home 
plate, Ted grinned genially and asked, 
“And chen what did she say?” 


Funny Thing About Sports 


Magazine 


New Answer 


At the football game, the boss en- 
tered the stadium, sat down behind the 
office boy, and tapped him on the shoul- 
der. 

“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he 
demanded of the startled youth. 

Looks like it,” the quaick-witted 
youngster replied. “He’s the referee 


down there.” 
Quote 


The Speaker Sex 


A woman, generally speaking—is gen- 
erally speaking. 


Canadian High News 


Wasted Worry 


“And it is estimated,” concluded the 
“that at the present rate the 
heat of the sun will be exhausted in ap- 
proximately 70 million years, at the end 
of which time this planet will be a cold, 
barren ball of rock, and all life will be 
extinct.” 

A small, worried-looking man at the 
back of the hall rose to his feet. “How 
long did you say it would be before this 
terrible calamity occurs?” he asked. 

“About 70 million years,” replied the 
lecturer. 

“Thank heaven!” said the worried 


said seven million!” 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 
wear a BIKE supporter! 


In basketball, as in every active sport, ex- 
perienced athletes wear an athletic sup- 
porter to protect themselves against injury. 


More Athletes Have Worn BIKE 
Supporters Than Any Other Brand 


@ Famous BIKE No. 10 
Supporter is one of the 11 
models in the nationally 
preferred BIKE line. Ask 
your coach or Physical 
Education director about 
BIKE, then choose the 
right BIKE Supporter for 
your needs at your sport- 
ing goods store. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 
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ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The tittle red books 
have all the answers” 
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ou'll agree Dad knows best 


When it comes to cars 

nothing better could happen to your family 

than Dad's decision to buy a Chevrolet. 

You especially will cheer 

those long, low lines . . . that power and pick-up 


30 important to you . . . so wonderful in Chevrolet! 





The Styleline DeLuxe Sport Coupe 


The most beautiful 


You don't have to look far 


to find the reasons for Chevrolet's better performance 
They're right there in that husky valve-in head engine 

so thrilling in action . . . so easy on gas 

In the Cénter-Point Steering . . . the Knee-Action 

with shock absorbers like an airplane 

in the easy-riding low-pressure tires . . . the sure-stopping brakes. 
And you'll be proudto know that your family’s Chevrolet 
is the longest, heaviest car in its field 

the only low-priced car with an all-steel Fisher Body. 

So make sure Dad chooses right—remind him 

to see a Chevrolet dealer today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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NANSWERED last week was the 

often-asked question: “Why do you 
print Scholastic Magazines in Dayton, 
Ohio, when your editorial and chief 
business offices are in New York?” 

We print in Dayton for several rea- 
sons. Dayton is near the center of U. S. 
population. Thus postage and shipping 
costs are equalized and we save many 
hours of elapsed time between the ship- 
ping of our magazines and their receipt 
by subscribers. Those were two of the 
reasons that prompted the McCall Cor- 
poration (magazine and dress pattern 
publishers) to build in Dayton one of 
the most modern and efficient printing 
plants in the nation. 

McCall’s prints all the Scholastic 
Magazines except Scholastic Coach, 
which is printed in New York. McCall’s 
neither own nor control Scholastic 
Magazines in any way, any more than 
they do Newsweek, U. S. News and 
World Report, Reader's Digest, and many 
other magazines which they print and 
mail. By using the McCall plant Scho- 
lastic Magazines reap the advantages of 
the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment and have access to the latest 
improvements devised for a large group 
of progressive publishers. 

However—and this fact often leads to 
more questions from our teacher friends 
—we set most of the type for our maga- 
zines in New York. The type that we set 
in Dayton is limited to the content 
closely related to late news develop- 
ments. News copy is teletyped to Day- 
ton just prior to press time. 

All other type is set in New York, and 
printing plates (or moulds from which 
plates are made) are shipped by express 
or air to Dayton. This arrangement per- 
mits our editors and staff to see and 
revise final proofs without sending copy 
first to Dayton, then waiting for proofs 
and revises of proofs to be mailed back 
and forth. 

There are many more questions we're 
frequently asked. I'll answer more of 
them later in this column. I'll be glad, 
too, to have other questions from our 
teacher-subscribers. 
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TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Thanksgiving 
Aids for classroom celebration 


PAMPHLETS: Big Book of Thanks- 
giving Entertainments, K. L. Nolan, 
Noe! Falauier and others (1941), Beck- 
ley-Candy Corp., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16. 

ARTICLES: “Thanksgiving: Memory 
Unrationed,” F. Thone, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor Magazine, Nov. 22, 1947. 
“What You Don’t Know About Thanks- 
giving,” R. Butterfield, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Nov. 27, 1948. “America, 
Thank God,” F. Spellman, Collier’s, 
Nov. 27, 1948. “Best Thanksgiving 
Ever,” J. Gould, New York Times Maga- 
zine, Nov. 18, 1945. “1621, Thanks- 
giving Day in America,” M. P. Ireland, 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 23, 
1946. “Program for Thanksgiving,” Rec- 
reation, Oct., 1945. 

BOOKS: The Harvest Feast, Wilhel- 
mina Harper (Dutton, 1938), $2. 
Thanksgiving; Its Origin, Celebration 
and Significance; Robert Schauffler (Our 
American Holidays Series, Dodd, Mead), 
$2.50. Growing Up with America, May 
Lamberton Becker (Lippincott, 1941), 
$2.50. 


Egypt 


Dec. 7 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Egypt, by J. W. Tay- 
lor (Overseas Economic Surveys, 1949), 
70¢, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Egypt, the Home of the Nile, by Ben 
F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, United Na- 
tions Education Center, Box 6188, 
Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Egypt and the Arab 
League,” S. B. Fay, Current History, 
Aug., 1947. “Egypt's Bid for Power,” 
M. Ferro, Nation, Oct., 1947. “Egypt's 
Inferiority Complex,” K. Roosevelt, 
Harper's, Oct., 1947. “Farouk and Fel- 
laheen,” E. Lengyel, U. N. World, Aug.., 
1948. “Under Egypt’s Golden Sun,” B. 
Anthony Stewart, National Geographic 
Magazine, April, 1940. “Egypt” (theme 
article), Junior Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1947. 

BOOKS: Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
by Susan W. Wilbur, $1.80 (Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 1940). Honey of the 
Nile, by Alena Best, $2.00 (Oxford Fic- 
tion, 1938). Here Is Africa, by Ellen M. 
Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1943). Land of 
Egypt, by Henry Fedden, $4.50 (Scrib- 
ner, 1939). Through Lands of the Bible, 
by Henry Morton, $3.00 (Dodd, 1938). 


New Career Books 
Use with Career Club articles 


Here are some vocational books which 
have been seen in recent months: Your 
Career, by Ed Cunningham and Leon- 
ard Reed (Simon & Schuster, 1949). 72 
large pp., paper-covered. $1. Excellent 
for use this school year; exact informa- 
tion, including wages, on 84 professions. 
Faraway Fields, the Career of an Air- 
line Publicity Girl, by Patricia O'Malley 
(Dodd, Mead, 1949). 244 pp. $2.50. 

Your Career in Motion Pictures, Tele- 
vision, Radio, by Charles Reed Jones 
(Sheridan House, 1949). 255 pp. $2.98. 
Each chapter presumably written by an 
“authority’—Alan Ladd, Betty Grable, 
etc. Good reading in conection with 
Practical English’s “Critical Judgment” 
series on movies. I Want to Be, by Earl] 
T. Helms (Bellevue Books, Rockford, 
Ill., 1949). 301 large pp.; beautifully 
printed and illustrated. $5. Apparently 
addressed to upper-grade school boys; 
of little interest to girls. 

Selling Performance and Contentment 
in Relation to School Background, by 
Albert C. Mossin (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Citv, 
1949). 166 pp. $2.75. Of interest to re- 
tail selling teachers, although technical 
language limits its usefulness. 


Movie Judgment 


Series 
In Practical English 


“You Make the Movies” in this issue 
of P. E. is the first of seven articles giv- 
ing vardsticks for judging movies. Here 
are references for teachers electing the 
special project in which the class pre- 
tends it’s a movie production firm mak- 
ing a film. 

BOOK: With a Feather on My Nose, 
by Billy Burke and Cameron Shipp. 
Appleton. 1949. $3. 

MAGAZINE: “Round Table on the 
Movies,” edited by E. Hodgins. Life 
June 27, 1949, p. 90. 

MOVIES: Advanced students read 
the books and then see the movies that 
were based on the books. That Forsyte 
Woman, based on Galsworthy’s books 
Fame Is the Spur, based on Howard 
Spring’s novel of the same name (about 
Ramsay MacDonald); Mrs. Mike, based 
on Nancy and Benedict Freedman’s 
book; and Prince of Foxes, based on 
Samuel Shellaberger’s historical novel. 

See also “Following the Films” and 
“Movie Check List” in P. E. 








Off the Press 


Should the Communist Party Be Out- 
lawed? compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. 20, No. 7. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 313 pp., 
$1.50. 

In the past decade the control of 
subversive activities has been a major 
preoccupation of legislators. Since the 
end of World War II attention has been 
concentrated upon the Communist 
party. How to outlaw it, without sub- 
verting the Constitution, has been a 
stumbling bloc widely recognized. In 
the current volume of The Reference 
Shelf strong arguments on both sides of 
the question have been marshalled. 

Ranged in favor of outlawing the 
Communist party are such writers and 
public figures as Dorothy Thompson, 
Morris Ernst, Harold Stassen, and Wil- 
liam H. Chamberlin. Among those op- 
posed are Henry S. Commager, Thomas 
E. Dewey, William C. Bullitt, and Roger 
Baldwin. These writers are not debat- 
ing the merits of Communism, but con- 
fine their remarks exclusively to the 
problems surrounding outlawing of the 
perty. 

The preceded by a 
section of general discussions by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Eric Johnston, Harry 


arguments are 


Gideonse, and others. All contributions 
are articles or excerpts which have ap- 
peared in a variety of journals. There 
is a substantial bibliography. 


Searchlight on Peace Plans. Choose 
Your Road to World Government, 
edited by Edith Wynner and Georgia 


Lloyd. Dutton, N. Y. 607 pp., $7.50. 


That 51 nations could agree to the 
United Nations charter at San Fran- 
cisco is the amazing fact which emerges 
from this analysis of some two hundred 
peace plans, beginning with Pierre Du- 
bois’ plea for the absolute dictatorship 
of one monarch, in 1306. 

We are spared the texts of the peace 
plans; for the prodigious labors of the 
editors permit us to examine skeletons 
of major plans since 1914. These are 
assembled under such headings as: 
type, membership, organs of govern- 
ment, methods of enforcement, terri- 
torial changes, ratifications, etc. The 
volume includes analyses of constitu- 
tions in effect today and definitions of 
technical terms. Illustrations and maps 
are helpful in interpreting the text. De- 
velopments since 1944, including the 
North Atlantic Treaty, are treated in 
this newaedition of a reference work. 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National Council 


for the Social 


Studies 


will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


porty. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 


—_______National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School__ 





City — 





State 





Check magazine used: [] Senior Scholastic; [|] World Week; [1] Junior Scholastic; 


[] Practical English; 


) Literary Cavalcade. 





The American Guide. A Source Book 
and Complete Travel Guide for the 
United States, edited by Henry G. 
Alsberg. Hastings House, N. Y. 1348 
pp., $7.50 
Teachers who do much traveling by 

car will find this “mile by mile descrip- 
tion” of the United States useful, 
though heavy. In an effort to cram as 
much as possible within two covers, 
the editors have made this new Bae- 
deker somewhat discouraging. 

The travel sections are prefaced by 
eighty-six pages of closely printed his- 
torical information, supplemented by a 
bibliography. For travel purposes the 
ceuntry is divided into eight regions, 
with tours outlined by major routes. 
There are a number of maps, but the 
experienced traveler will more 
detailed studies in transit. 

Points of interest everywhere are de- 
scribed briefly. An interesting feature 
is the sidetrips from centers in each 
state. Mileages are given. An effort to 
achieve greater clarity has been made 
in the use of bold face type for place 
names, but the body type is small. 


want 


The Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt, by 
Marcus Rosenblum. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 52 pp., $1.50. 


This slender biography of F. D. R. 
is intended for children in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. In il- 
lustration and anecdote it makes the 
most of the human interest story of the 
late President, from his childhood let- 
ters to his death at Warm Springs in 
1945. There are chapters on his life at 
Groton and Harvard, his victory over 
polio, political campaigns, the New 
Deal, and the war years. There is not 
a critical word in the text, for this is a 
work intended to inspire young Ameri- 
cans with admiration for a man who 
was elected to the Presidency four 
times 


White Collar Zoo, by Clare Barnes, Jr. 
Doubleday, N. Y. About 75 pp., $1 


(paper covers). 


You mustn't miss this one. Although 
the pictures of animals throughout are 
intended to represent humans found in 
offices, you will recognize their counter- 
parts in the school building. The non- 
ape who remarks, “Leave 
this material with me. . . . I want to 
think about it,” can be found every- 
where. Other animals, with appropriate 
underlining the black and 
white photos, range from lions to rab- 


committal 


re marks 


bits 
This picture collection is something 
you'll want to pass on to friends—with 
no offense intended. Don’t give it to 
your principal; but leave it around 
where he can find it. 
Howarp L. Hurwitz 








